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Infantry Organization 


After the armistice was signed a Board of Officers we 
yeral Headquarters of the American Expeditionary Forces f 
nsidering the future organization of the Army 

This board numbered among tts members some 

ers of the Army—officers who had the advantag. 
fore the war and who had particularly distinguis 
lds of France in command of combat units. 

Their conclusions with respect to the Infantr» 

nd extended study of the subject and on the experien 
rth below. 
[he proceedings of this board have not been approved 


n-Chief and cannot as yet be taken as absolutely 


. , oi 
niantry arm of tne service wll 


yuld be read and digested by every oficer 


Tactical Lessons.—A. The 
the predominant and 

offensive can be launcl 

fantry. Victory cannot 
thout an aggres hi 
ciplined and 

h possesses in 
qualities of combined an 

itiative, determination 


The functions and 


decisi\ 
infantry in modern war demand 
be composed of the best personnel 
‘rial available and 
made to foster 
' morale and esp 
e new infantry armament, coupled 
1 the difficulties of leadership and 


ith 
he hardships of prolonged and con- 
nt fighting, makes the infantry the 
tral 


difficult to train and to control 





battle. The foregoing conclusior 


tate that the infantry of an army 
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the other hand, utilizes the tactics of 


penetration as a rule, while the army 


corps may be called upon for operations 
involving the principles either of pene- 
tration or of envelopment. 

The 


guide in the composition and organiza- 


foregoing conclusions should 
tion of the larger units and decide the 
basi que tion of the two or three unit 
The 


tion is better suited for the tactics of 


organization two-unit organiza- 


penetration, while the three-unit sys- 
tem responds better to the require- 


ments of the _ tactical principles of 
envelopments 

C. The well-known necessity for a 
close association on the part of all other 
arms with the infantry is clearly illus- 
trated in this war. In fact, the lessons 
of the war show that there must be a 
tactical subordination on the part of 
to the 


the 


other arms tactics and the com- 


mand of nfantry. Otherwise the 


offensive power of the infantry will 
diminish and may even be entirely lost 

To attain this tactical subordination, 
the organization of the higher units of 
all other arms should be based on their 
serving, in combat, specific infantry 
units 

The primary infantry combat units 
the the 
The artillery, machine guns and other 


are battalion and brigade 
supporting units should be organized so 
as to provide suitable tactical and com- 
mand association with infantry units 

D. This war has especially developed 
the machine gun, the air service and 
tractor artillery. The capabilities of 
had 


or- 


these weapons and have 


marked and 
ganization which must be considered. 


arms 
influence on tactics 

E. By far the most pointed lesson of 
the war relates to the tactical principles 
which should govern the conduct of an 
seeking a decision. In 


offensive re- 
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viewing the entire war from the 
point of the tactics of the offensiv: 
can divide the methods employed 
two main classes as follows: 

(a) The attack based primaril 
the fire of artillery or ‘the artill 
attack.’’ This 
on the western front during 1915, 1916 
1917, 


known as the “limited objective attack 


method was emplo 


and and developed what 

No discussion is required to illust: 
the indecisive results of such att 
from the viewpoint of bringing the war 
to an end. In this form of attack 
infantry was subordinated to the 
of the artillery. The 
sponded to this form infantr 
counter-attack and prevented a fin 
decision. 


Germans 
by 


(b) The attack based primarily 
the fighting and the advance of the 
“the infantry 
This method was employed on thé 
western front during 1914 and 1918 | 
both the Allies and the 
All arms were subordinated to the fight 
The 


decisive results of this method of attack 


infantry or attack 


Germat 
ing of the infantry and its needs 
are known. 


The and 
of our smaller as well as our large 


composition organizati 
units should therefore be based or 
‘the infantry attack.” 

The 
infantry attack,” whether in positior 
or open warfare, is continuous fightin; 
This requirement 
is met not solely by reserves but equall 


salient characteristic of 


for a long period. 


by the infantry and artillery strength 
and organization adopted for the divi- 
sion. A infantry) 
An ex- 


change of divisions generally require 


division weak in 


must be frequently replaced. 


4rom two to three days, during whic! 
period determined attacks cannot | 
launched. The 


o 11 
good ! 


stronger in 
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the division is made, consistent 
mobility, the longer it can continue 
he fight the 


litions stated above. 


and therefore meet 
he present war has shown that it is 
by the offensive that a decision 
be reached, and that the infantry 
in army must be prepared to bear the 
percentage of the casualties in war 
he infantry must be aggressive. 
warfare which 
in 1917 was due 
to the lack 
eressiveness of the infantry of both 


ides. Infantry. must be 


stabilized trench 


revailed in France 


1 great measure of 
self-reliant. 
Too much reliance was placed by the 
nfantry on the auxiliary arms and not 
the in- 
This tended to destroy 


enough on the means within 
fantry itself 

initiative. Infantry must be trained 
1 controlled. There 


for thorough training in the infantry 


is more need 
yn in any other arm, for the individual 


ifantryman is thrown more on his 
own resources in battle than any other 
oldier, due to the dispersion in its 
linesin combat. Infantry is much more 
difficult to control than any other arm. 
This control can be secured only by 
well-trained and competent leaders. 
Unfortunately, on account of our.policy 
of unpreparedness, such men were not 
available, and untrained soldiers thrown 
upon their or under 
untrained leaders were too often found 
in the line of battle. This oftentimes 
jeopardized the chances of success and 
unquestionably increased the casualties 


in our ranks. 


own resources 


To obtain the full measure of success 
the training of infantry should be such 
the individuals 


not only know 


what is to be done but how to do it. 
This can only be accomplished by having 
trained men from which to draw our 
replacements. 
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These men should be trained in peace 


It will not do to wait until the enem) 


upon us to begin to train for war 


Every man that we expect to utili 
in war should have the benefit of trai 
ing in peace for the rdéle he i 
to play 


It is unfair to the individu 


that he should be called upon to enter 


upon the hazardous duty of war without 
a thorough knowledge of what i 
pected of him and of how to car 
himself upon the march, in « 
in battle 

To defeat the enemy, 


amp 
infantry mu 
be prepared to close with him. It 
only by advancing upon the enen 
that his morale may be broken and tl] 
he his 
To accomplish this we must 


may be driven from 


position 
gain fire 
superiority. 

Fire superiority can no longer be 
gained by thickening the firing line a 
formerly, the 
that would therefrom 
modern fire conditions. This 
must, therefore, be gained by maneuver 


because of casualti 


result under 


superiorit. 


ing for position so as to deliver a more 
effective fire, and by the use of automati 
The 


be so obtained 


and auxiliary weapons necessary 


fire superiority can 
without increasing the number of met 
exposed to the hostile fire, the fire of 
the enemy can be kept down, and our 
own infantry can advance and cl 
with the enemy. 


The 


organized has proven successful in the 


combat division as at present 


present war. The board is of 
opinion that with certain modification 
hereinafter recommended it 

retained. 


recommend 


~The board 
armament as follows 


Armament 


expected 


(a) Rifle company to retain present 


armament 
} 


armea as 


(b) Infantry regiment 
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las { . > 44) atw »o* 
lov Magazine rifle and bayonet, 
automatic rifle, automatic 


pistol, mz 


37-mm. cun. 1i 


chine gun, un, licht howitzer 


Armament for special 


purposes 


} 


dis- 


grenade, 


be issued when ed: Grenade 


nee 
charger, trench knife, hand 
rifle grenade. 

be discarded: Stokes 
iortal 
The 


ammunition does 


Ammunition Suppl upply of 


infantr 


not present 


to any degree, tl difficulties involved 


in the supply of artillery ammunition, 


least far as the movement of this 


ammunition up to infantry regimental 


dumps is concerned; because infantry 


ammunition, except for pyrotechnics 


and 37-mm. guns, is all of one type, 


This 


ammunition can be handled in bulk and 


namely, small-arms ammunition 


“4 
i 


moved readily in trucks up to dumps 


ntal 


to which regim combat trains 
The real difficul- 


ammunition supply lie 


may come to draw 
f infantry 
from the forward 


1@ movement 
firing line, and this is a 
tion of light infantry 

The 
the rear to the forward dumps can be 
handled by the 
Train, and the records and reports can 
be kept by the Division Ordnance Office, 


dumps to the 
que carts and of 


man handling movement from 


Divisional Supply 


both of these agencies operating under 
the direction of G-4 of the Division. 

Rifle Company.—The board believes 
that the strength of the rifle company 
should be 6 officers and about 250 men, 
organized in accordance with the Pro- 
visional Infantry Drill Regulations, 
A. E. F. 

It is 


in excess of a 


strongly urged that all personnel 
fighting strength of 
four platoons of four full squads each, 
and such company and platoon head- 
absolutely 


quarters personnel as is 


necessary for combat, be kept out of 
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action in a place of reasonable secu: 
within the divisional area to be 
for prompt replacement of loss 
action. 

Rifle Battalion 


mends that the 


The 


infantry 


board re 
batt 
consist of the fe lowing: 

(1) Battalion Headquarters: 1 
Lieutenant Colone 
1 second in command (Major), 4 


talion commander 


lieutenants (1 lieuter 


for Signal Officer) 


captains or 
Necessary enli 
Signal Section carri 


Regimental He 


men, including 
administratively in 
quarters Company. 

(2) 4 rifle companies. 

(3) 1 machine-gun company. 

INFANTRY REGIMENT 

The board recommends that the 
fantry regiment be organized as foll 

(1) Regimental Headquarters. 

(2) 3 battalions of 4 rifle com 
and 1 machine-gun company each 

(3) 1 howitzer company. 

(4) 1 headquarters company. 

(5) 1 supply company. 

Regimental headquarters to cons! 

1 Colonel, Commanding. 

1 Lieutenant Colonel, second in « 
mand. 

1 Operations Officer (Head of St 
Captain). 

1 Administrative and Person: 
Officer (Captain). 

1 Machine-gun Officer (Captain) 

1 Signal Officer (Captain or Li 
tenant). 

1 Intelligence Officer (Lieutenant 

3 Lieutenants (Munition and G 
Officers and Assistant Operations Offi 

3 Chaplains. 

Regimental Headquarters Com 
to consist of: 

3 Officers (1 Captain, 2 Lieutenant 
one of whom commands Reg. 5! 
Det.) and the following sections: St 





nion that all 


Infantry 


Order] nd Signal 


Company.—As at 


ntelligence, 
present 


ed. increasing enlisted per sonnel 


ovide two men for each four lin 
in regiment. 
witzer Company The board re 
ends that, until a suitable 
to replace the 37 mn 
accompanying gun 
er company as recommended by 
fantry Board be organi 
armament consi 
ree 37-mm. guns, thi: 
tar be replaced by a light 
uch weapon is provided, but tha 
37 mm., on account of its proven 
it is definitely 
° of 


howitzer adopted 


be retained unles 
that the 


it as an infantry weapon 


37-mm. gun is a most excellent 
discarded 
capable of repl 
d. The 


7 
arded 


C } -4 - 
ptoke mortal 


as an adjunct to 
regiment. 


perience has show! that 


; . : 
nas no place in é ; 
for the following reasons 
of mobility, difficulty of ammuni- 
ee 
4 pa 


inaccuracy, limited range, 


ulty of concealment. 


The inaccuracy of the 


difficulty of supply 


i 


ed the 


unition since a considerable ex- 
liture of 


ammunition is necessar 


reach a given target. 


4~ of 900 


has now been increased by im- 


is understood that the rans 


ed ammunition to 1,800 yard 


nalmen.—The board is of the 


the signalmen in a 
ment should be infantrymen and 
mixed signal corps and infantry a 
organized. 

Guns.—Each 


lachine regiment 


Ore 


ganized 


Wba 


‘ations and 


anization 


ve if 


i 


f enlisted | 


Sul 


nunitior 


emncent carr 


Eacl 


vattalion 


TOT er] 


with 


come 


{rigade 


I 
I 


Headquarter 
srigadier General 


srigade Staff Office 


1 
1 


{} 


1 Brigade St itl 


hine-Gun Officer 


1 Brigade Staff Off 


Trainir 
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Headquarters Detachment, consisting 
of Staff Section and Signal Section, the 
latter detailed permanently from the 
Signal Corps and carried administra- 
tively in the Division Signal Battalion. 

2 Regiments of Infantry. 

INFANTRY DIVISION 

While the board is alive to the fact 
that the tendency of stabilized warfare 
was to decrease the mobility of units 
by attaching to them auxiliary arms and 
services which have no part in mobile 
warfare, it is of the opinion that the 
only reductions that should be made in 
the present infantry division are: 

a. Cavalry to form a part of corps 
troops and to be assigned to divisions 
according to needs of service. 

b. Trench mortar battery to be 
abolished. 
to be reduced 
mended hereafter. 

The that the 
infantry division be organized as follows: 

Division 


c. Trains recom- 


as 


board recommends 


Headquarters—as recom- 
mended hereafter. 

2 Brigades of Infantry. 
Field Artillery as at 
present constituted. 


1 Brigade of 


1 Motorized Battalion of 2 Companies 
Machine Guns. 

1 Regiment of Engineers 

1 Signal Battalion as recommended 
hereafter. 

1 Air Squadron of about 10 planes. 

1 Company of Military Police. 

1 Headquarters Troop. 

Trains reduced to conform to pro- 
posed reduction of auxiliary arms, 

It is realized that the regiment of 
155-mm. artillery might not in all cases 
be required as a part of a division and 
that its permanent assignment thereto 
will in no small degree decrease its 
This gun has proven itself 
so important and the full regiment 


mobility. 
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has been so usefully employed, however 
that the board is of the opinion thai 
the full regiment should be retained. 
Similarly the regiment 
engineers and the motorized battalio: 


entire 


of machine guns are recommended 


be retained, because the experiences of 


this war have demonstrated the nec¢ 
sity for their retention. 


CHIEF OF INFANTRY 


The board recommends that a capab! 
infantry officer be assigned to duty 
Chief of Infantry. 

The great importance of the infantr 


arm would seem to justify the detail 


of such an officer, with suitable stafi 
be keey 
informed of the improvements in equi 
ment, armament, training and organi: 
tion of infantry and to make recor 
mendations to the Chief of Staff up 
all 
personnel. 
This 


whose business it would 


to 


infantry subjects, including 


officer, by 


inspections, could 


standardize the instruction in the differ- 


ent units, and the board believes 
detail 
upon the efficiency and prestige of tha 


would have a marked eff 
arm. 
The board considered carefully thé 


proceedings of the Board on Organiza- 


tion of the Infantry convened by par 
174, S. O. 98, G. H. Q., A. E. F., 1919 
and concurs in their recommendatior 


as to equipment, but recommends further 
tests and consideration of the type ot 


limbered combat wagon designed by the 


Equipment Section, G-1, G. H. Q 
A. E. F., in September, 1918. 


MACHINE GUNS 


The proper organization for machi 
guns must be based on the power ai 
limitations of machine guns, exper 
ences in the present war, tactics al 
combat efficiency 


} 
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A machine gun is one of a number of 
infantry weapons; it is a mechanical 
levice for delivering infantry fire and 

means of which there is obtained 
ereater concentration of fire and in- 
rease in rate, control and direction of 
hire 

The machine gun must be prepared 
to attack with the infantry and to hold 
the ground infantry has gained. It 
must protect flanks of advancing in- 
fantry and be prepared to fill in gaps. 

It must be able to support attacking 
infantry by direct or indirect overhead 
or flank fire and to deliver massed fire. 

The organization of infantry must be 
such as gives the greatest efficiency in 
offensive combat, defensive being a 
secondary eonsideration. 

The battalion is the 
ind proper organization and training 
of this unit with all its infantry weapons 


combat unit, 


is of the utmost importance. 
In the operation of the 
today the machine guns form a very 


Oday 


battalion 


essential part of the organization, nor 
can we conceive of a situation that will 
not include machine guns. 

training of the 


Organization and 


battalion must be based on combat, 
and if machine guns are a part of the 
battalion in combat they must be an 


The 


battalion is not a complete unit without 


integral part of its organization. 


the machine-gun weapon. 

There is a tendency on the part of 
some machine-gun officers to favor 
separate machine-gun organization or 
corps. This loses sight of the principle 
that machine guns exist solely to increase 
the combat efficiency of the’ infantry, 
and it is the general combat efficiency 
that must be constantly kept in mind 
rather than the highly technical train- 
ing of any special corps or unit. 

The best results cannot be obtained 
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by separating machine guns from bat- 


talion organization and training and 


attaching them in combat or on special 


occasions. A battalion commander 
must be trained and constantly pursue 
his work under conditions approaching 
combat as nearly as possible; likewise 
rifle 
machine-gun companies must train with 
the most complete conception of the 


battalion in combat. 


all officers of companies and 


The following lessons are taken from 
the war: 

1. The principle as laid down in the 
Infantry Drill Regulations, of the 
battalion being the combat unit, i 
correct. 

2. It is 
guns 
unit. 

3. That in 
action there can be but one command 


that machine 


part of thi 


also proven 


form an essential 


offensive or defensive 
exercised over the battalion, and thi 
command must be exercised over all 
its weapons. 

4. Failures on the part of battalion 
commanders to give definite and com- 
plete instructions to machine-gun unit 
attached to their battalions, or failure 
of machine-gun officers to function pro- 
perly with the battalion have been 
causes of not getting the best support 
or fire effect from machine guns 

5. In 
ganization of the machine-gun company 


the advance, the present or- 


does not provide sufficient men for 


ammunition carriers. Detailing am- 
munition carriers from rifle companie 
is objectionable, as it weakens these 
companies, and in action men will quit 
the work and return to their organiza- 
tions. 

6. Divisional machine-gun unit 


h ive 


been constantly used and played an 


important role in operations 
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If a machine-gun unit forms an in- 
tegral and essential part of a battalion 
in combat, it should be a part of the 
organization of the battalion and train 
with the battalion in all periods of 
battalion training. The machine-gun 
unit should be complete in itself, and 
it should not be necessary to draw on 
other units for additional personnel. 
During periods of infantry company 
training the machine-gun units may 
train separately or be assembled for 
the purpose of machine-gun drill and 
machine-gun technical instruction and 
training. 

The 
still in the process of evolution. 


machine weapon is 
Im- 


provements are constantly being made 


gun as a 


and new ideas are being formed con- 
cerning the mechanism of the gun and 
fire effect. It is therefore important 
that there be in the service a machine- 
gun school or training center to which 
N. C. 


saan 
sent, 


officers and O.’s of the various 


units are from time to time, to 
the latest and most thorough 
This 


should test and report on new machine- 


machine-gun raining. center 
gun material or equipment and con- 
stantly work on means or methods of 
increasing the fire efficiency of machine 
guns. 

If we consider the second réle of the 
machine gun as delivering mass fire, 
this can be performed by drawing com- 
panies from reserve battalions or by 
using the divisional machine-gun units. 

Machine-gun officers must first be 
work as 


infantry officers, trained to 


infantry. Vice versa, infantry officers 
must be familiar with the mechanism 
and functioning of machine guns and 
have an appreciation of their power and 
limitations and know how to use them 
tactically 
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CONCLUSIONS 

1. The number of machine guns w 
the present divisional organization seer 
to be about properly balanced. 

2. The present organization i 
entirely satisfactory. 

3. A machine-gun company s! 
be a part of each infantry battalion 

4. There should be a separate di 
sional unit of great mobility, whi 
augments the 
which is available for special missior 


divisional reserve 


or for increasing the barrage or ma 
During the war there has been 
constant increase in the proportion 


fire. 


machine guns, and there may be sor 
advantages in increasing the divisior 
unit to four companies. 

5. There 


officer on the regimental, brigade 


should be a machine-gu 


divisional staff who prepares traini: 
memoranda for the machine-gun unit 
supervises their technical trainin; 
makes frequent inspections and duri: 
operations is prepared to advise 
inform his commander on machine-; 
matters. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That the infantry battalion 
reorganized to consist of four rifle com- 
panies and one machine-gun company 

2. That the present divisional motor- 
ized machine-gun battalion be retain 

3. That the size of the machine-gu: 
company be increased to provide tv 
to four extra men per gun as ammuni- 
tion carriers. 

4. That a machine-gun officer be 
added to staff of regiment and brigad 

5. That in periods of company train- 
ing the machine-gun companies b 
assembled for drill and technical in- 
struction and training under the regi- 
mental, brigade or divisional machi 
gun officers. 

6. That provision be made for 
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.rmy machine-gun training center as a 


permanent institution. 

The board considered the proceedings 
the Machine Gun Board convened 
W. D. Cablegram A-104 and the 

Machine Gun Board convened by 5S. O. 
61,G. H.Q., A. E. F., 1919. It concurs 
their recommendations as to 
rovements in equipment. The 
eedings of these boards are attached 


im- 
pre )- 


revo. 
TANKS 


The entry of the United States into 
his war found the Army without any 
rovision for the use of tanks. Such 
tanks as have been used by our forces 
were procured from the French au- 
horities. 

In the attack of a position, despite 
he heaviest artillery preparation and 
the 
infantry always found that some enemy 


hough preceded by a barrage, 

machine guns, hidden in dugouts, con- 
rete emplacements or fox-holes, es- 
iped the artillery fire and were ready 

to meet and hold up the advancing 

To the tank 
is developed. 

The use of tanks in 
lemonstrated their great moral effect. 
They 
infantry and have a very demoralizing 
effect upon the enemy. Their value 

an adjunct to an infantry command 
in battle is assured for this reason if 


overcome this 


TrOODS. 


I 
this war has 


increase the morale of friendly 


for no other. 

Heavy tanks have proven themselves 
ilso of material value in breaking the 
way for infantry through barbed-wire 
entanglements and in reducing machine- 
gun nests. 

Tanks, as used in this war, are of 
two kinds, heavy and light. The réle 
is the same—to assist the 
infantry to advance. 


of each 


bes nl 
the 
ht tank 
follows with the supports or reserv: 
The light tank must be a 
pioneers in 
than 6 feet. 
The type of tank has changed several 
times in this war and will undergo in 
The 


The heavy tank has 
used in front of or 


generall 
1ying 


accompan} 
leading infantry wave. The lis 


isted by 


crossing trenches wider 


the future many development 


desire is to secure an armored 
carrying a light gun and machine gun 
capable of accompanying infantry acros 
any terrain and throughseriousobstat 


Tanks, 


observation, must have their 


on account of th 
definitely pointed out to then 
infantry. <A 


medium tank of 
speed has been planned to be use: 
raiding tank in rear of the enemy, 
but it has not been used in battle 

The tank be 


an infantry supporting 


should recognized 
and accompany- 
ing weapon incapable of independent 
The 
accompany or follow the tank, otherwi 
There i 


inde pend nt 


decisive action infantry mu 
no ground will be held 
such thing as an 
attack. 

With the above principk 
tanks should be organized 
tion with and combat a 
infantry command. As 


the Tank 


necessarily be decentralized in regar 


organization, Service 

to schools, depots, personnel and tech- 
nical training, but it should be under the 
general supervision of the Chief of 
Infantry and should not constitute an 
The Chiefs of 
Artillery and Infantry must cooperate 


independent service 


the 
and 


with the Ordnance Department in 
technical development of tanks 
tractor artillery. 

While a Tank Service is required t 
handle the question of supply, per- 
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sonnel, etc., there is no combat need for tanks, as well as their powers 

a larger tactical organization than a_ limitations. 

battalion of three companies of about For coordination throughout the di 
15 tanks per company. Such an or- sion and with adjoining units 
ganization would be suitable to operate commander of the tanks acting wit] 
in a corps. The personnel, especially division should be directly under 
the combat personnel, should be de- orders of the division command 
tailed from the infantry for service On the other hand, there would 
with the tanks to insure the desirable better coordination within any infar 
battalion front, and the battalion cor 





team work, etc 


However, the Tank Service should be ™ander would exercise more influe1 
a part of the G H. Q. reserve, availabl on the attack if the tanks were ut 
‘ . the infantry battalion commander 
for attachment to armies, corps and 


I RBaits ; The commander of the heavy tan! 
divisions in such numbers as each r git 
: , should be under the orders of 
situation may dictate. righ 
Tank | ld t | . 1 division commander and the commaz 

i cS snoulid no ve assigned as a ° , - 
eK - of the light tanks under the command 


permanent unit of a division. They of the assault or leading 
decrease its mobility, and frequently pottation. 
the terrain over which a division operates It is believed that all tanks shou 
is such as to preclude the use of tanks. be armed with one or more gun 

Exercises of infantry accompanied about 75-mm. caliber, and with 
by tanks should be held frequently to many machine guns as their capaci 
familiarize the infantry with the use of will allow. 





4 
\ 
\ 
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Code and Cipher in France 


By Captain Frank Moorman, A. &. 


HE recent great advance in the 
scientific handling of codes and 
ciphers and their general use in the 
fighting line makes the subject one of 
particular importance to the combatant 
Admitting, for the 
argument, that the infantry comes in 


troops. sake of 
that class and still has certain duties to 


perform in connection with combat, 
it at once appears that the proper hand- 
ling of codes and ciphers is a subject in 
which they are interested. 

A survey of the work in France in 
1917 and 1918 will be of 


showing the necessity for the careful use 


interest as 


of code and cipher and the instruction 
of line officers in such use. 

Many governments now employ some 
of the best men of their country in 
tudying the whole question of codes 
and ciphers. In time of peace it occurs 
that most of the thought is put on codes 
1 ciphers for use in conducting diplo- 
matic correspondence. The use of codes 
and ciphers for this purpose, being con- 
fined to a few individuals, is fairly easy 
to control. In time of war it becomes 
necessary to employ hundreds of men 
having little knowledge of the impor- 
tance of care in the use of codes and 
ciphers or of the means for their solu- 
tion. The natural result is that men 
in the front line charged with coding 
for 
telegraphy or other 
interception by the 
consider their time partly or wholly 
wasted and to look for short cuts in the 
preparation of messages. 

The enemy, on the other hand, will 
have placed his best men in position to 


messages transmission by radio 


means subject to 
enemy are apt to 


get hold of the imperfectly coded mes- 
sages and will in some cases know their 
contents ahead of the person to whom 
There is 


record in which an improperly coded 


addressed. one insiance of 


message was transmitted from 


one 


enemy commander to another on the 
Macedonian front, was copied by allied 
radio men, telegraphed to he adquarter 
on the western front, decoded and the 
solution telegraphed back to the allied 
the 


solution before the two enemy station 


commander, who received correct 


had completed a discussion or argument 
between themselves as to the meaning 
of certain improperly used code words 

While the messages exchanged be 
tween governments and between th 
higher headquarters of a military com- 
mand are important and the question 
a vital 


line 


of how they should be handled is 


one, it has little interest for the 
officer. 

In France, in 1917 a 
effort was put on the 


called the 


This was a code used by troops in the 


nd 1918, special 
solution of what 
was enemy trench code 
front line, and the messages in which it 
was used frequently contained informa- 
tion of great tactical importance 

Many different methods for its solu- 
tion were tried, all of which were more or 
less successful. It very soon developed, 
however, that the best source of infor- 
mation was that furnished by enemy 
operators who were careless in the use of 
was often stated, 
that the 
had were the 


their own code. It 


and with much truth, best 


friends our code men 
German operators. 
The general system adopted in Franc: 
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was to establish, along the western front, 
a line of radio stations charged with the 
sole duty of copying enemy messages. 
These were telegraphed to army head- 
quarters where they were, if possible, 
decoded and read. In case they could 
not be read by army code men they 
were 


telegraphed to head- 


quarters, where a solution was sought. 


general 


If obtained, the key was communicated 
to army headquarters for use in the 
decoding of other 
in the 


messages transmitted 
same code. If the particular 
message was of tactical importance, the 
necessary information was furnished to 
those interested. 

In the summer of 1918 all forces en- 
gaged on the western front began to take 
unusual precaution in the matter of pro- 
tecting their own code. In the German 
Sth Army a man, who signed his name 
Lieutenant Jeager, was apparently de- 
tailed to supervise the use of code in 
that army. 


some 


He was very active, had 


excellent ideas, and was deter- 


mined to put a stop to the improper 
use of code on the part of his own oper- 
ators. As a of his work, the 
of code messages from that 
army became increasingly difficult. 


result 
solution 
For 
several months Lieutenant Jeager, how- 
ever, overlooked one important point. 
His name did not appear in the German 
code book and, therefore, whenever it 
appeared in a message it had to be 
spelled out letter by letter. Due to the 
spelling of his name and the peculiar 
formation of the code in general use by 
the German 5th Army, his signature 
had a very characteristic appearance, 
readily identified by our code men. It 
has that the first message 
transmitted in a new key was signed 
by Jeager and that the 
peculiar formation of his name identified 
it beyond any doubt 


occurred 


Lieutenant 


The code was so 








the 
comprising 


that 
groups 


constructed solution of 


code Lieute: 
Jeager’s name indicated the solutior 
forty of the most important grou; 
the German book. Lieuten 
Jeager was of great assistance to 
because he generally signed his messa 
and thus kept us fully informed of 
changes in code and indicated the n 
solution. His name finally disappear: 
due, perhaps, to his having discover: 
his own mistake and corrected it, or 


code 


his fault having been discovered by |! 
superiors and Lieutenant Jeager vy 
assigned to other duty. In any « 
his loss was keenly felt on the part of 
Whatever his | 
may have been, it is certain that it is 
in which many Americans should | 
shared, for there certainly never exist: 


American code men. 


on the western front a force more ne 
gent in the use of their own code t! 
was the American Army. 

Another activity carried on by 
code officers was of direct assistance 
the solution of code. This was the lo 
tion and grouping of enemy radio st 
tions. Previous to March, 1918, m 
sages were almost invariably transmitt« 
between stations of the same divisio 
or between division and corps head 
quarters. The simple recording of the 
location of those stations exchangin 
messages, quite regardless of the co 
tents of the messages, clearly indicat« 
divisional, corps and army boundari 
Later the Germans adopted the poli 
of changing the call letters of thew 
stations every day and of transmittin; 
messages across divisional boundaric 
This was done for the purpose of con- 
fusing our troops as to the exact limit 
of divisional areas and was partl; 
successful. At about the same time 
however, the Germans got to sendin 
“fake’”’ or meaningless messages for the 
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urpose of maintaining a fictitious 


tivity, this with a view to deceiving 
when raids or other operations were 
lanned. Prior to the adoption of this 
heme it was the custom to assume that 
increased radio activity indicated in- 
reased activity of the fighting troops. 
With the adoption of the plan of sending 
ny meaningless messages this indi- 
ition of increased activity could no 
A mistake made 
this point was the sending of all 
titious 


nger be relied upon. 


messages across divisional 
boundaries and the sending of real mes- 
stations of the same 
If, therefore, it could be de- 


ermined that a message had crossed a 


ges between 
livision. 


livisional boundary it could be assumed 
to be If, on the 
‘ther hand, the message could be iden- 
tified 

umed that the sending station was 


a meaningless one. 
as one without meaning, it was 


one divisional area and the receiving 
tation in another. This enabled us to 
ispense with a detailed examination 
f many of the messages. 
Another activity which was 
lightly connected with the code work, 
which may be of real practical 


only 


interest to the infantry, was the follow- 
1g of enemy aeroplanes while registering 
r the artillery. 


The general procedure 
1e part of the enemy was to send 
up a plane which, as soon as it was 
‘ll clear of the ground, would try out 
he radio apparatus. This ‘‘try-out’”’ 
renerally consisted in the calling of the 
stations with which 
nunicate. 


tl 
tl 


f 


it was to com- 

The plane would, in general, transmit 
its own call letters and those of the 
receiving station. A record was kept of 
each plane for each day. Ifa plane was 
in the habit of getting results and carry- 
ing out the shoot in spite of interferences, 


+4 


its space for the day would be colored 


1 


plane which wi: 


red. A 
ened or in which the obse1 
cited and failed to signal 
indicated in yellow. Oth 
used in accordance with 
system. This record woul 
view of the radio operat 
plane went up he could 
glancing at his chart, tell whether o 
it was one on which he 
time. A 
attention, thi 


could aff 
spend his umins 
worthy of 
would be to learn the batt 
Thi 


be determined from 


it was working 


the receiving station an 
from the location of tl 
occurred that the batt 
identified 
battery officer notifi 


has been 
the shoot. 

The next item of import 
determination of the tar 


fire was to be directed 


sometimes be ‘determined 
signals sent by the aeroplat 
case the troops about to be 
be notified. If the signal « 
target could not be wunderst 
record of it would be madi 

to later learning the 

shelled, so that, if that 
should be again, 


Statio1 


signaled 
would be recognized. 
lowing and plotting the route of regis- 
and 


{ yb CTV it 


tering aeroplanes were provided, 
sometimes it was possible, by ¢ 
the route of the aeroplane, to determine 
the target. This 
greatest value on the 
where 


service was of the 
British 
y fighting 
small change in the fighting line. It 
was never of particular value to the 
Americans, due to the fact that they 
occupied at first a very quiet front and 


Iront, 


there was heavy with 


later a very mobile one. In neither of 
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these cases is it possible to get the best 
results from observation of the hostile 
registering aeroplanes. 

Still another service of some general 
interest, but only slightly connected 
with code work, was that connected with 
The tele- 
phone listening set was a device used in 


the telephone listening set. 


copying enemy telephone conversations. 
It was of some assistance in determining 
plans of the enemy even when the mes- 
not be read. 
In one case a Signal Corps man reported 
that 


Sages themselves could 
a division had been relieved and 
another taken its place because of the 
softer accent peculiar to the new troops. 
Another heard several inquiries as to 
the location of dressing stations, supply 
dumps, etc., which informed him that 
the troops were strangers to the locality. 

The telephone listening set depends 
on induction. Both sides of the instru- 
ment are connected to the ground. In 
one case there was heard for several 
weeks over a wide front a roaring in the 
ground which we imagined was an 
electric generator installed by the Ger- 
mans for the purpose of preventing us 
from hearing their telephone conversa- 
tion. If this was its object, it was very 
successful. We, however, made good 
use of their ‘‘electric screen” by detailing 
the necessary men to listen constantly. 
The roaring sound would stop for an 
hour or two every day for the purpose, 
as we imagined, of oiling, adjustment 
and repairs. In this case, the man on 
duty would advise the telephone opera- 
tors. All telephone conversation would 
then be suspended on our side of the line. 
When the generator was running, tele- 
phone conversation on our side was 
freely permitted on the theory that, if 
the ‘ 


conversation from crossing the line, it 


‘electric screen’’ prevented German 


would have the same effect on ours. 
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It is worthy of note in connection wit! 
these telephone sets that they were 
at all popular with the troops. T! 
was probably due partly to ignoranc 
as to what they could do and partly t 
the feeling that they served anot! 
purpose, that of checking use of th 
telephone by our own troops. Whil 
they were installed primarily for copyi: 
German telephone messages, they wer 
used for copying American message 
well. Indiscreet or unnecessary cor 
versation on the part of our own trooy 
was reported in order that steps could 
be taken to correct faults. One divisior 
commander made particular objecti 
to the installing of any of these set 
the area of his division, but two of then 
The first 


telephone conversation copied by on 


were, nevertheless, provided. 


of them was between the division cot 
It w 


determine thx 


mander and one of his colonels. 
possible, from it, to 
location of division headquarters, th 
name of the division commander, th: 
location of one of the regimental head 
quarters and the name of its commander 
It was also learned that the divisior 
commander, with certain members of hi 
staff—names of whom were given 
were to arrive at a certain point, th 
location of which was clearly described, 
at a definitely stated hour. The lis- 
tening set, copying the conversatior 
was located about 8 miles away from th: 
division commander's office. The cop) 
of the record having been furnished him 
he withdrew all objection and issued 
much needed orders as to use to be mad 
of the telephone lines of communicatiot 
While these telephone listening set 
were the main sources of informatior 
in regard to enemy telephone conversa- 
tion, they were not the only source 
For a time our stations were manned 
by both French and American operators 
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During the time that the “electric 
screen” prevented the copying of any 
German conversations, time hung some- 
what heavily on the hands of these men. 
One station, however, turned in one 
morning a number of pages of German 
conversation giving information of con- 
siderable importance to our 


Investigation disclosed the fact that a 


tro ps. 


French corporal, having got tired of 
doing nothing, took about a mile of 
fine wire with him, crossed No Man’s 
Land, made his way through the German 
trenches, located a telephone central 
and attached his wire to one of the 
important trunk lines. He then crawled 
back to his station, connected the wire 
to one side of the listening set and for 
more than four hours copied every 
word sent over the telephone trunk line. 
He, incidentally, found on his way to the 
telephone central one of the German 
listening sets, which he examined, 
bringing back with him a sample of the 
He said 
he was unable to get the instrument 


wire used in its installation. 


itself as there were several German sol- 
diers sitting around and he did not feel 
like making any disturbance. 

One of the most important duties 
undertaken by the code section was the 
control of our own use of the means of 
communication. Telephone conversa- 
tion in the front lines was controlled, 
:o far as possible, by use of the listening 
sets as already described. An effort was 
also made to control the use of radio. 
This was done by designating certain 
receiving stations .to copy only American 
messages. In order to make a clear case 
showing the need of this kind of service, 
the messages were all turned over to 
one of our own code men, by whom they 
were decoded without the use of code 
books. Information he was able to get 
from them was tabulated with a view to 
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learning what the Germans could 
out from a careful study of them 


find 
Thi 
man was also furnished copie of the 
reports giving American telephone con- 
versation. On the morning after the 
attack on the St. Mihiel 
salient, he reported the American battle 
order, giving the designation of 
engaged that the 
attack should have taken place forty- 
eight hours before he 


American 


LTOODS 

and informed us 

made his rey 

He had missed the time by twenty-four 
that 

information of a telephone operator who 


hours, but was due to the mi 
reported by telephone that certain wire 
broken 


by the passage of tanks and heavy 


from his switchboard had beet 
artillery, which had been moving into 
and 
that the attack would take place next 
morning. 


a small woods near him all night, 


Whether or not the German 
picked up this message we never learned 
but it is certain that this one operator 
did all that could be reasonablh 

of one man in the matter of telling the 
attack 
would take place and the forces to b 
engaged. 


y expected 
Germans when and where the 


The fact that our code mar 
submitted his report after the attack had 
actually taken place was due to delay in 
the transmission of messages from the 
front to office. This 
intentional in order to give precedenc« 
The fact that the 
report could be made at all was, 
ever, sufficient to indicate the necessity 
for closer supervision over the system of 


our delay wa 
to enemy messages. 


how- 


communication. 

The greatest difficulty was experi- 
enced in teaching those charged with the 
coding of messages that the few simple 
rules for the use of code must be ob- 
served. This same difficulty will, un- 
doubtedly, be encountered in the next 
war unless steps are taken to impress on 
the Americans, in general, that careless- 
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ness will certainly mean loss of life and 
may determine the result of battles or of 
the In February, 1917, a single 
German officer or soldier, by repeating 


war. 


in a code known to us a message which 
had previously been transmitted in a 
new code, information in regard to which 
was being eagerly sought by the Allies, 
gave so much information in regard to 
the new code that it was being read 
with speed and certainty before the 
The sending of 
this one message must certainly have 


great March offensive. 


cost the lives of thousands of Germans, 
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and conceivably it changed the result 
of one of the greatest efforts made by 
the German armies. Unless men of the 
American Army who will be in the next 
great war can be taught the vital im- 
portance of this subject, there will cer- 
The infan- 
try is more concerned in this matter, 
perhaps, than any other arm for the 
reason that the greatest number of mes- 
sages must be handled by them and they 
are the ones who will suffer most from 
failure to properly appreciate and care- 
fully handle our code. 


tainly be unnecessary loss. 


®D 


Red Cross Membership 


On May 1, 1917, just before the ap- 
pointment of the War Council, there 
were 562 chapters with a membership 
of 486,194 adult members. 

On February 28, 1919, there were 


3,724 chapters with 
embracing a membership, in 


figures, 


17,186 branches 


round 


of 20,000,000 adult members 


and 11,000,000 junior members. 
Practically every square mile in con- 


tinental United States is now covered by 
some form of chapter organization. 
There are fifty-four chapters in insular 
and foreign places. 

With the combined adult and junior 
membership of 31,000,000, nearly one- 
third of the entire population of this 
country are members of the American 
Red Cross. 
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New School Troops—In any tech- 
nical school, any school which extends 
its work beyond theory into the practice 
of principles taught, the fewest possible 
details left to the imagination. 
When solving his practical problems, 
the student is confronted not only with 
a situation that is realistic, but also 
with the physical presence of every 
factor of that situation. 

At the Infantry School, where the 
case is entirely similar, the larger part 


are 


of the practical work in military art 
consists of tactical problems and demon- 
In these the and 
so to some extent the value, is deter- 
mined by the degree of reality with 
which five factors appear: (1) logical 
situation, (2) continuity of develop- 
ment, (3) terrain, (4) enemy troops and 
fire, (5) our troops and fire. 


strations. realism, 


One of the main reasons for establish- 
ing the Infantry School was that in it 
could be concentrated 
training facilities, which would probably 
be never altogether present at all the 


infantry stations. 


economically 


Reviewing the five 
with the 
recollection of pre-war maneuvers, before 
the foundation of the Sehool, one of 
them certainly appears to have been 
usually lacking. Factors 1, 2, and 3 
were a matter of the skill of the problem 
writer, although he had frequently to 
write his problem for his ground instead 
of taking his choice of ground to illus- 
trate his principle. Factor 4 was and 
is a matter of the range officer’s in- 
genuity, and, when ball cartridges are 
used, of the calculating ability of the 
umpire. But it was in factor 5, the 
representation of supporting units, that 
the greatest lack was often felt, es- 


factors of reality above, 


Infantry School 


pecially when arm: to the 


infantry, and seldom concentrated at a 


auxiliary 
single station, were needed. Glib um- 
pires and complicated written situation 
had to take their place. It was like 
viewing a play in which all the actor 
except the star were absent, and 


audience was furnished a the 


copy ( f 


lines from which to read and fill 
the gaps. 

The extensive and varied terrain of 
the Benning reservation, which i 
» | 
olidated 


problem writer to think 


now 
being rounded out and con 
allows the 
primarily of the purpose of his situation 


resting assured that suitable ground 
be idily con- 


tinuing assignments of auxiliary troop 


will available. The ste: 


to the School will soon make it po ible 
for the student officer to see in coopera- 
tion all those branches which 

attack « 


Hostile fire effect will be the onl 


combat infantry in 


which will not automatically 

itself on the observer’s vision 
On March 24 the 32d B 

Camp Benning. It 

and 


It is equipped 


salioon (om- 


arrived at 


pany 


personnel is three officer on 
hundred enlisted men. 
with 


balloon. 


one captive and 
The company wa la 
tioned at Lee Hall, Virginia 
Following them on April 4, tl 
Tank Battalion arrived 
Meade, Maryland, 


officers and two hundred and 
four enlisted men. 


orn resery 


from 
with 
This is at pre 
provisional battalion, made 1 
original battalion, less B and 
panies, but with Company 
Battalion, attached. The 
this organization is to give the 


tank. The 


ip of the 
C Com- 
A. 30\1st 
object of 
School 
several varieties of equip- 
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ment consists of fourteen Mark 


VIIIs, the largest tanks now in use, 


now 


and twenty-eight “‘Renaults.”’ 

A company of engineers is under 
orders for Benning. Numerous aero- 
planes, with their pilots and mechanics, 
have been sent to the School for tem- 
porary duty lately in connection with 
Being 
stationed at nearby fields, they flew 
and not 


various tactical demonstrations. 


over to Columbus, it was 
necessary for them to bring extensive 
repair facilities. 

Through constant drill the technic 
of the model troops, picked from the 
29th Infantry, and who supply the 
infantry element in the demonstrations, 


has been steadily improving. 


THE CLASSES 

The P. and B. T. The War 
Department’s conclusion that the phys- 
the 


Army is a matter worthy of and ex- 


Class. 


ical well-being and training of 
clusively for specialists is one of the 
most important drawn from the data of 
the war. Unit commanders of the line 
have not the time, among their other 
duties, to educate themselves as phys- 
That is a life- 
time profession in itself. The fact that 
an officer may be and frequently is an 
athlete does not necessarily fit him to 
Almost all 
men. 


ical instructors also. 


condition his command. 
athletes are 
For general physical education such 
training would tend to bias and not to 
correct the judgment. 


A course for instructors in physical 


one or two-game 


and bayonet training has recently been 


completed at the Infantry School. 
Each territorial department sent selected 
Special instructors 


i 


officers as students. 
with long experience in physical culture 
and coaching in the major sports, as 
well as in boxing, fencing, wrestling, 
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swimming and bayonet practice, took 
charge of the class. Lectures were also 
given in elementary anatomy and 
hygiene. The important thing is that 
the stress was laid on three points: th: 
advantages of the various sports, how 
to keep fit large masses of men in grou; 
training, and how té coach and manage 
teams—in short, to give future-athletic 
officers the position and abilities of 
trainers rather than of more or less 
enthusiastic amateur sportsmen. 

At the graduation exercises several! 
well-known civilian educators 
present. The thirty-two graduates who 
have returned to their stations 
the satisfaction of being th: 
ones to begin the policy of affording to 


were 


will 
have 


everyone in the Army as high a grade of 
physical training as possible. 

The National Guard Class.—The 
Guardsmen have begun their work on 
the Many 
pressed a desire to have the cours¢ 


target range. have ex- 
extended to cover another month, in 
which some of the subjects they have 
studied could be gone into 
detail. The class has been handed a 
questionnaire requesting information as 
to how thoroughly they think they will 
be able to utilize the knowledge they 
have gained when they return to the 
differing conditions of peace-time service 
and guard training. 

The Basic Class.—As a part of their 
work under the Tactical Department, 
these officers have witnessed a number 
of demonstrations. Among these were 
two of especial interest, since they had 
to do with devices and machines which 
became auxiliary to the infantry during 
the war, and with the progress of which 
the infantry will always be intimately 
concerned, 

The first demonstration illustrated 
the uses of the different types of aero- 


more in 
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planes and their methods of communica- 
tion with the ground. Planes from 
air service did the 

The following points were 
brought out in order: (1) Communica- 
tion between troops and combat planes, 


nearby stations 


flying. 


2) use by troops of panels and flares 
in marking a line, (3) action of troops 
toward an enemy plane. 

The second of the especially interest- 
ing demonstrations was that of the 
of tanks in open A 
well-placed section of machine guns 


use warfare. 
hold up the advance of a company of 
the pursuing force. Their scouts halt, 
signal up the supporting tanks, and 
indicate the position of the hostile 
machine guns by tracer bullets. The 
tanks come up through the infantry, 
help the company to clean up the 
machine-gun nest, and the advance is 
resumed. 


THE INFANTRY BOARD 


All the members are now assembled 
at Camp Benning, and the board is in 
session in its new rooms in the Head- 
quarters Building. Much of the work 
at present is closely coordinated with 
that of the Experiment Division. 

THE 

Range 
200 
300 
300 
600 


Target 
A 
A 
A 
B 


Prone 
Prone 


THE 
Name 


Capt. Clifton M. Brown, 29th Inf 
Capt. Arthur D. Rothrock, 29th Inf 
Lieut. P. S. Scofield, Inf. (I. S.) 
Lieut. H. B. Sheets, Inf. (S. O.) 
Sergt. Glen Williams, (I. S. Det.) 
Lieut. R. L, Williamson, Inf. (S. O.) 


Position 
Standing 
Kneeling 
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THE VISIT OF THE CHIEF OF STAFI 


During his recent the In- 
fantry School General March directed 


visit to 1e 


his inspection more particularly to the 


reservation itself, which is now | 


—4T) 
re 1T 


filled out according to the 


pecincatior 


of the original plan. 


THE RIFLE TRY-OUTS 


Pursuant to the 


for the various events in the 


System ol try-out 
coming 
Olympic Games, recently 


by the War Department, the 


announced 
Camp 
Benning competition in rifle sl 
The high 
will now compete in the Southeastern 


1ooting 
has been completed men 
Department try-outs. 


The match was held on a very windy 


T 
I 
} 
I 


day, and it was feared that the score 


would be poor. Some of the shooting 


at the shot ranges was, however, un- 
usually good, if the weather condition: 
are considered. 

the work under the Rifl 
and Pistol Department the Basi 
Course last fall, Lieutenant Williamson 
made 287 out of a possible 300 in the 


regular 


During 
in 


marksmanship course, while 


Lieutenant Sheets, also a student officer 
made 280 Williams 


Sergeant wa 


COURSE 


Shots 
20 
10 
10 
20 


Posstble 
100 


Score 


60 


SCORES 
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member of the Interallied Team in 
France in 1919 and of the National 
Match Team at Caldwell, N. J., in 


Lieutenant Scofield, an 
the School, holds the 
world’s record for consecutive bull’s- 
eyes at 600 yards. Captain Rothrock 
won the National Individual Match at 
Camp Perry in 1908. Captain Brown is 
a Distinguished Marksman and has had 


the same year. 


instructor alt 


a great deal of rifle shooting experience, 

The Classes——Although the course 
for officers of the National Guard was 
completed at the end of April, a numbe 
of the members requested authority to 
for further 
This request was acted upon 


remain another month 


work. 
favorably, both at the School and in 


Washington, and a_ special, supple- 


mentary course has been arranged, 


Ma- 


chine guns, 79 hours; Trench mortars, 


covering the following subjects: 


28 hours; 37-mm. guns, 33 hours. 
of the 
class have been able to arrange their 


One-fourth National Guard 
affairs so as to take this month of extra 
work for which they will receive 1 
special, additional certificate. 

For a period beginning the last week 
in May and lasting well into June, the 
Basic Class will take the field for exer- 
cises under the direction of the Tactical 
Department. They will be away from 
camp a day or two days at a time. 

Since the object of this training is the 
solution of tactical problems rather 
than practice in hiking or camp econ- 
omy, the class will be fed by rolling 
kitchens, which will come out from the 
post, and which will be accompanied by 
the necessary mess equipage in charge 


of cooks and kitchen police. Transpor- 





tation for the students themselves may 
be furnished to and from the starting 
and finishing points of some of the 
problems. 

This class graduates at the end oi 
June, and after the exercises are ove: 
the remaining time will be used for final 
work at the post and for examinations 
Probably leaves of absence will then b 
granted, upon completion of which th: 
lieutenants will go to their regiments. 

It is probable that no other Wes 
Point class have ever joined their or- 
ganizations with a better professional 
equipment. Subsequent classes, who 
have had the advantage of the full four 
years at the Military Academy before 
coming to the School, will be better 
able to assimilate the additional train 
ing which they receive at The Infantr: 
School. Four years of academic work 
are now considered a prerequisite for 
admission to the technical and profes 
sional schools of the leading univer 
sities, and the military service, unde: 
modern conditions, cannot afford to de- 
mand less. 

Transportation 
the 


Facilities —T we » of 


most necessary activities in the 
the School these 
which convey tthe classes to and from 
their work in the field; the motor trans 
port and the 60-centimeter railroad. 

It is frequently convenient to place 
the scene of a problem or firing exer- 
cise on some part of the reservation 
half a day’s march from the post itself, 
and it is then only through the agency 
of the motor transport that all the pos- 
sibilities of the reservation are placed 
at the disposal of the instructor and 
his class without enormous waste oi 


maintenance of are 





valuable time. Motor busses of the 
type with which our machine gun units 
in France were equipped when motor- 
ized are used in this work. 

Motor transport officers at Camp Ben- 
ning estimate that the average for the 
working days of atypical month shows 
150 men carried 10.75 miles per day. 
This includes not only students but also 
range and range-fatigue parties. In ad- 
dition, equipment and supplies for the 
latter are hauled. 
clude the ordinary post functions of the 
M. T. C. 

The rifle (A) range, as well as the 


This does not in- 


tracts set aside for target practice oi 
the other infantry weapons, are all con- 
veniently placed along the outskirts of 
the post itself. The transportation or 
personnel and supplies to these ranges 
is taken care of by the narrow gauge 
(60 centimeter) railroad, which runs 
out from the post by way of the ware- 
houses. Eleven miles of narrow gauge 
track has already been laid, and work 
is progressing on the ultimate project 
for 40 more. When completed, the 60 
centimeter will, of course, relieve the 
M. T. C. of considerable work, but the 
narrow gauge can never entirely sup- 
plant the motor transport in the School 
for two reasons. First, because to lay 
spurs to all possible rendezvous, start 
ing, or finishing points for problems, 
would involve an absolutely incalculable 
system, and a wastefully elaborate one 
as well. Second, because much of the 
ground over which such a system would 
necessarily pass would be subjected ai 
frequent intervals to the fire of rifle 
grenades, trench mortars, 37-mm. guns, 
and artillery, all using service ammu- 
nition, and lengths of roadbed, as well 
as track would often be destroyed. 
Construction Work Resumed.—With 
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the arrival of the Constructing Quarter- 


master there begins prompt resumption 
lhe 


completion of the water and sewer sys 


of work on the Benning project 
tems will be first undertaken Phe 


completion of the exterior of 


enlisted 
men’s barracks now partially erected will 
proceed simultaneously with finishing 
of the water and sewer systems. The 
fund ($250,000) for these purposes is 
now available. The Infantry School 
has already outgrown the buildings 
which had been completed when con 
struction was stopped a year ago 
Among the first steps to be taken when 
more funds become available will be 
the completion of quarters for officers 
permanently stationed at the post, and 
for the student officers. It is hoped 
that, before next winter, quarters will 
be available for most of these marrie:| 
members of the permanent personne) 
who are now forced to live in the neigh 
boring city of Columbus. 

Troops.—Approximately thirty new 
officers have recently been ordered to 
the School, many of whom will be ; 
signed to the School Detachment. A 
colored battalion is being recruited for 
service here—an organization that will 
solve many present difficulties of main 
tenance. 

The School's Olympic Candidates.— 
The following men have been ordered 
to Quantico, Va., for further competi 
tion for the Army Olympic Shooting 
Team: Capt. Clifton M. Brown, In 
fantry; Capt. Arthur D. Rothrock, In 
fantry; Ist Lieut. Perry S. Schofield, 
Infantry; Sergt. Glenn Williams, In 
fantry School Detachment. 

From the evidence of their past rec- 
ords, both at Camp 
where, the School expects great things 


of them. 


Jenning and else 








The Soldier's Life in Battle 


By Lieutenant Colonel Jennings C. Wise 


( Continued ) 


NOTHER sleepless night is spent 


in getting the exhausted men 
forward. They know not 


whither they are being led,.and few 


of them care. For over forty-eight 


morsel of food 
Soaked to the 


recurrent 


hours not a warm 
has passed their lips. 
the 


the day, their chilled bodies are numb 


skin with drizzle of 
with weariness. All that they ask is to 
have the job over with and be done with 
it, whatever it is. 
that 
after 


In this spirit it is 


the battalion finally succeeds, 


innumerable misdirections and 
counter-marches, in deploying along the 
line of a sunken road from which the 
leading wave is to jump off shortly be- 
fore dawn behind a rolling barrage 
which is to be preceded by a brief 
artillery preparation. 

The night is strangely calm. Surely 
the enemy must be apprised through 
his alert scouts and listening posts of 
what is taking place along that sunken 
road and the open slopes behind it. 
One can hear the confused medley of 
voices at a great distance, and every 
order is clearly audible. Adding to the 
general confusion, the auxiliaries begin 
to arrive with their wheeled transport 
The grinding of the wheels and the 
rattle of ungreased hubs may be heard 
as the machine gun, one-pounder and 
Stokes mortar carts arrive at the sup- 
port line. A mule brays loudly, and 
there are cracking of improvised whips 
and many violent oaths among the 
drivers. 
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Then commences the endless and al 
most impossible task of disentangling 
the animals and material in the dark 
and getting the auxiliaries into some 
sort of position to support the infantry 
The story is pretty much the same wit! 
all of them. 

Exhausted by days of unbroken 
marching and fighting, the personnel is 
much reduced; the men have had no 
food or chance to rest since the regi- 
first Ammunition has 


ment went in. 


run down, and there are no Carriers 


available to get forward the remain 


ing supply. The pioneer detachment 
arrives without tools, and it, too, is 
unfit Nothing 


whatever has been seen or heard of the 


for further exertion. 
two accompanying guns that were sup 
posed to attach themselves to the bat 
talion, nor has the artillery liaison offi 
cer arrived at his post. A signal ser 
geant regretfully reports that his wire 
cart has gone astray, and telephone con 


nection to the rear cannot be estab 
lished. 
The officers responsible for these 


the 
auxiliaries are in the main complete 
strangers to Major Green, for there has 
been no 


conditions and the handling of 


association whatever in the 
process of traming between them. And 
so, for want of proper organization, the 
weapons which are spoken of so glibl) 
in the voluminous operations orders 
and textbooks become a positive em- 
barrassment to the infantry upon the 
field of battle. Indeed, the whole sys- 
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tem of their separate organization and 
training has lacked from the first every 
element of their successful employment 
Cooperation between strangers in the 
crisis of battle is not to be expected 
with reason. 

But that is not the worst, for it be- 
comes necessary for Major Green to 
break up an entire company of infantry 
and detach the men in small groups as 
carrying parties for the ammunition 
and heavy material of the machine guns 
and one-pounders and mortars. Others 
simply myst be sent off for grenades 
and reserve ammunition and dry pyro- 
technics, and water, and rations, none 
of which are on hand at the critical 
hour. The situation seems desperate 
indeed to the bewildered and helpless 
major, who is sorely oppressed by a 
feeling of responsibility for conditions 
for which he is, at best, but partly to 
blame. The thing has all been discussed 
so logically by his superiors, and he 
himself is so lacking in experience, that 
it does not occur to him that it is not 
workable in all its details. Yet his rea- 
son tells him at times that there are de- 
fects in the which he is 
powerless to remedy as he is to specify 
them definitely. 

It does seem to him, however, that 
things would be working better if for 
some time he had had control over the 
various strange groups now attached 
to him for the first time. Indeed, he 
is half convinced that on general prin- 
ciples every battalion should be a com- 
plete fighting unit in itselfi—say with 
four companies of riflemen, a machine- 
gun company, and a headquarters com- 
pany composed of a platoon of moun- 
tain guns and pack mules, a pioneer 
detachment, the transport, and a band. 


system as 


The mountain guns would do all and 
more, he believes, than the one-pound 
the 
gether could do. 


ers and cumbersome mortars to 
Had all these arms 
been grouped together in a single com 
mand, he is sure a higher degree of 
confidence and cooperation among them 
would have ensued from their previeus 
association. 
Then, too, he fails to recall a singk 
instance in which the cumbersome regi 


mental organization has contributed ma 


terially to his own support or in any 


way lightened his burden. Indeed, when 


had he last seen a single member of 
the regimental command or staff? The 
orders for the attack itself had come 
to him direct brigade. Why 

He re 
when de 
lays and confusion had resulted solely 


from the 
then, have a regiment at all? 
calls innumerable instances 
by reason of what he deemed a super 
fluous intermediary agency, and many 
others when the battalion commanders 
had been called upon to contribute out 
of their own organization to the main 
tenance of the top-heavy regimental su 
perstructure. 

These were ill-defined convictions, 
perhaps, and Major Green would scarce 
have made bold to express them pub 
licly, but they returned over and over 
to his unusually active mind that night 
with In 
deed, the ready intelligence of Major 
Green enabled him to reason back very 


extraordinary persistence 


readily to the causes for the defects 


which manifested the 


military machine, and few of the lessons 


themselves in 


which his daily experiences imparted 
were lost upon him. 

But of all the sensations that came 
to Major Green during this busy night 
the most persistent one was the con- 
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scious difficulty of making himself un- 
derstood to under him. The 
simplest orders given by him would be 
misinterpreted. 


those 
It seemed almost im- 
possible for him to reach the under- 
standing of others. He would give the 
simplest direction, cause the one charged 
with the execution of the designated 
task to repeat his words, and still the 
thing would miscarry. At times he was 
uncertain as to whether it were his own 
failed to 
function accurately, and again. he all 
but concluded that, under the strain of 


or the other’s mind which 


the novel situation, those about him 
had ceased to think and_ reason 
rationally. 


~The simplest tasks were accomplished 

with the most tremendous difficulty. 
An undertaking which ordinarily was 
regarded as trivial indeed assumed the 
most enormous proportions. Everyone, 
under the general fatigue of mind and 
body, seemed to be beset with inertia, 
and every precaution, however impera- 
tive it had been deemed in theory, 
seemed to lose its importance in practice 
for those under him until he doubted 
himself if he were not merely splitting 
hairs and harassing his subordinates 
with petty details at such a time. As 
he moved about among the listless men 
he was highly sensitive to the fact that 
they regarded him with eyes which 
seemed to accuse him for their hard- 
ships. The consciousness that they so 
regarded him sapped at the resolution 
of his will to enforce his orders and 
reduced him to an almost apologetic 
attitude of mind. 


For Major Green the hours pass all 
too rapidly. He wishes vainly that there 
might be more time allowed him for 
his preparations. 


Will the carrying 
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No, Major 
Green, they will not, for they hav: 
lost their way in the dark and wande: 
hopelessly about in the rear from on: 
ruined village to another, misdirected 
at each turn, in their search for th 
ammunition and ration dumps whi 


parties never return! 


some of them are not overzealous t 
find. Of militar) 
policemen to enable the searchers 1 
thread the confusing maze of lane 
and 


well-instructed 


in rear of the battle line 
there are none so 


roads 
the 
The conviction that 
miserable failure, if not a disaster, | 


far in more 


advance areas. 


staring them in the face, presses heavily 
upon the spirits of the major and his 
officers. For the inactivity of the 
enemy they are consciously grateful. 
“H” hour—that supreme moment i: 
the lives of these valiantly ignorant 
youths—draws nearer and nearer. How 
different it fair to be from the 
heroic episode which their vivid imagi 
How 
cruelly it has stolen upon them with its 


bids 
nations have so long pictured. 


adverse attendant circumstances as i| 
it were foreordained that they should 
be deprived of the glorious elation 
which in all right should precede one’s 
first bold rush at the enemy! 

The fire of the enemy is ominously 
silent, but out there in the deep shad 
ows not far away an uncanny activity 
manifests itself in the fantastic display 
of pyrotechnics, as if sprites of fire were 
frolicking in the night. One almost 
imagines that he hears the pop of the 
Very pistols and the star shell, and th 
candles that sprinkle and stream the dark 
heavens with their light. It is almost as 
if, subdued for the nonce, the voices 
of hell were conversing ere again their 
sulphurous tongues lash away the calm 
with the frenzy of pent-up anger. The 





lurid, sicky flares that now and then 
outline the ragged teeth of the horizon 
with flickering light seem indeed like 
fiendish smiles on the parted, glowing 
lips of hell—a hell that grins and leers 
in momentary satisfaction as if for the 
time appeased. 

Whither have departed the heroics 
of the hour? Surely there is nothing 
inspiring in the toil and confusion of 
this dreadful ordeal. Out there in the 
gloom of the chill night in that muddy, 
sunken road, along which riven tree 
trunks loom like the withered fingers of 
a stiffened corpse, those who are not 
wallowing in the oozy filth of the mire, 
or snoring heavily, cry loudly for food 
and water. Even in this fateful hour 
their gnawing bellies are uppermost in 
their thoughts. 

At last, “H” 


o'clock, arrives. 


hour, which is at 5 
Still the artillery is 
What can be the matter? Is 
the attack called off? No! 
shell and another, 
and another, and soon the uproar is 
deafening. 


silent. 


A single 
whizzes overhead, 
The men rouse themselves 
and peer about in the blinding dark. The 
sky all about becomes lurid with the 
fitful flashings of the guns. Machine 
guns grind away with their unmistak- 
able rattle clearly 
through the din. 


distinguishable 
Rockets shoot up- 
ward into the sky beyond the crest in 
front. 

“Is this the artillery preparation or 
the barrage?” one officer demands of 
another. No one knows. 
fire begins to fall. Sprinkles of zipping 
bullets whizz overhead. Casualties be- 
gin to occur on all sides. Someone cries 
out to go ahead. For an instant there 
is no response, and the men look one 
at the other as if searching for someone 


The hostile 
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with authority. A company commander 
bank of the 


road in which his men are huddled and 


the 


clambers up sunken 


waves them forward. The bolder men 
rise to their feet, hesitate for a moment, 
and with an_ effort forward 


loudly 
cursing and threatening those who lag 


Start 


Others follow. Someone is 
“Over the top, you white-livered loaf- 
ers,” an Irish sergeant who has found 
himself at last in that hour screams at 
them through the din, and seizing one 
by the arms, cuffs him violently on the 
face while he 


brandishes his pistol 


about. 

Gas shell are “thupping” in the road. 
High explosive shell are bursting all 
about, and in the flare of their explo 
sions scurrying figures and the occa 
sional gleam of a bayonet may be seen 
through the dull light and the smoke 
that partly the 
which the leading wave is rapidly dis 
appearing. 


obscures crest over 


The teading elements of the support 


company the sunken road 


beyond the welcome cover of 


now reach 


which 


few men endeavor to pass. “Gas! Gas!" 


the cry goes up. Nervously the men 


snatch at their masks and adjust them 


Meantime wounded men tumble into 


the sunken road, and others on one pre 


text and another drift back to the jump 
ing-off line. All bring alarming reports 
of disaster and generally declare that 
they have been ordered by their officers 


to fall back. 


Major Green, whatever his short 
comings may be, is not lacking in cour 
age. Moving forward with his adju 


tant and a few runners, he undertakes 


to make a personal reconnaissance of 


the situation in his front. It is almost 


impossible for him to see a hundred 
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yards before him. Through the smoke 
he catches a vision of fleeting figures. 
But a few are visible at a time. They 
seem to rise and fall and rise again. 
Some move forward, and some are re- 
turning. From the latter he endeavors 
in vain to obtain definite information 
of the progress of his front line in the 
vain delusion that somewhere through 
the dark such a line is advancing. 

In every shell hole and hedge he finds 
a man or two. These he urges forward, 
believing that they are laggards, and 
not knowing that the scattered individ- 
uals and tiny groups that dart and 
drift from shell hole to bush in fact 
comprise the “line” for which he is so 
anxiously searching. On and on he goes, 
cheering those who see him by his ex- 
ample and carrying them along with 
him. The crack and whizz of bullets, 
that seem to pass in showers through 
the air, become more noticeable as he 
approaches the crest toward which he 
is making. The tiny knots of men that 
hug the earth, or lying prone tail out 
on the ground always with their faces 
toward the front, grow less frequent. 

Some of the men he finds dangerously 
huddled together on the ground in large 
groups, utterly leaderless and wearing 
their gas masks. To such a state of 
unreasonable fear of gas they have been 
reduced, by the undue stress which had 
been laid on its dangers in their train- 
ing, that some of these men, who are 
merely weak from physical exhaustion 
or nauseated by the reaction of nervous 
strain or the fumes of high explosives, 
honestly believe that they are gassed. 
All lacking the will to move, some of 
them almost without the 
power to do so. 

Over and over again the alarm of 


are motive 


gas sweeps over the field, originating 
in some distant quarter where has 
fallen a single gas shell, or where per- 
haps but an ordinary shell has burst 
It is indeed impossible to control the 
inordinate fear of gas, and innumerabk 
unsteady men take advantage of the 
situation to drift to the rear. 

The auxiliaries apparently have lost 
all semblance of organization and re- 
main completely inactive for want of 
The farther 
the major goes the more sparsely in- 


a coordinating control. 


habited does the battlefield seem to be 
Where, where can the front line 
be? he asks his adjutant over and over 
Neither of them 


come. 


is able to arrive at 
any definite sense of its location. 

At last a breathless runner arrive 
with a verbal message from Captain 
Young, whose leading men have reached 
the crest on the horizon beyond which 
he reports that no progress can be made 
on account of machine-gun fire. From 
the number of wounded men drifting 
to the rear casualties appear to have 
been heavy, and a number of officers 
are reported to have been hit. On, on 
goes the major. 

“Better watch yourself, major,” a 
lieutenant shouts at him from behind a 
torn hedgerow, “the Boche are just 
over the ridge in your front!” 

“But where is the front line?” de- 
mands the major. 

“Don’t know, sir,” replies the lieu- 
tenant, “there’s no one in front of us 
but the Boche !” 

At this juncture Captain Young 
arrives, and from him the major obtains 
a somewhat detailed account of what 
has occurred. The men through whom 
he has but recently passed are in fact 
the more advanced elements of the lead- 
ing companies, and he perceives in a 








—_— 


flash that no other formation does or 
could exist for them. It all dawns on 
him very suddenly. “What an ass I am 
to think of lines at such a time,” he 
says to himself, and looks sheepishly at 
his adjutant, who had also seen and 
understood. 

The major witnesses several futile at- 
tempts that are made by small groups 
of men under his own direction to move 
the crest in their He 
watches their scurrying, crouching 
figures silhouette themselves against the 
brightening sky, and vanish momen- 
tarily below the horizon. But invari- 
ably he perceives that the majority of 
them soon dart back as if projected 
over the horizon by 


over front. 


irresistible 
themselves 


some 
and throw 
earth. Others press 
under the direction of natural 
leader whom the emergency has de- 
veloped, and repeat the efforts of their 
predecessors with no better success. No 
general control whatever remains over 
these tiny voluntary groups, and further 
progress is obviously impossible. Not 
a man is firing, because the enemy, and 
even his position, is unseen and un- 
known. Fortunately few of his shell 
are landing along the crest. 

Under these circumstances the major 
directs Captain Young to pass the word 
along the crest for the front line to dig 
in under cover of the ground and to 
bring up as many men as possiblé to 
hold the position. 


pressure, 


upon 
the 


past him 


some 


A similar message 
he causes to be transmitted to the com- 
pany on the left and hurries back to 
his support line, whence he dispatches 
such information as he has to regimen- 
tal headquarters. While he is engaged 
in trying to shove forward a number 
of machine guns and his one-pounders 
to the position which his men have 
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reached, and is directing the posting 
of other machine guns along the sunken 
road, a message arrives informing him 
that the battalions on his flanks have 
gone far forward and that he 
advance without further delay 


Never doubting the accuracy of this 


must 


information, and painfully chagrined by 
the thinly concealed reproach of the 
order, he leads forward his support 
company and endeavors to press beyond 
the crest that has been reached by 


others. 


the 
The attempt is futile, for the 
hostile fire is coming from the flanks 
The best officers and men in the bat- 
talion repeat the effort over and over 
with the same result, only adding to the 
number of Hope 
lessly mingled and crowded, with all or 
ganization lost, the battalion maintains 
itself in its position throughout the day 
under an incessant rain of shell. 

The men have suffered dreadfully 
for water throughout the day 


useless casualties 


Notwith 
standing the fact that they had become 
completely disorganized and had lost 
all motive power, many little acts of in 
dividual heroism had occurred. Some 
who until this day had remained un- 
noted among their fellows, suddenly 
seemed to become conspicuous on the 
firing line and voluntarily to assume 
posts of danger. It was especially in 
the care of the wounded that men dis 
played the most complete disregard of 
their own safety. Others seized upon 
the litters as a means of bearing their 
own whole though trembling carcasses 
to the rear, whence they never returned. 

The sacrifices of the bolder men, who 
earnestly sought as individuals to push 


forward without direction, or purpose, 


other than to advance, were wholly 


vain. Intelligently directed and con- 


trolled in concerted action, a substantial 
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gain might have been made by their 
joint efforts. Left to themselves, these 
men simply threw away their lives or 
paid the price of useless exposure. 

During the day the clouds have rifted, 
and in the clearer light innumerable 
aeroplanes have sailed back and forth 
over the battlefield. The hostile planes, 
which seem to have been vastly in the 
majority, have been very active in 
searching out every nook and corner 
and spying with the boldest audacity 
upon the position. One cannot but ad- 
mire the undoubted courage of these 
hawk-men of the air. 

What tragedies have occurred up 
the the 


combat has waged ceaselessly among 


there in clouds where aerial 
those who seem to belong to some other 
world! One does not think of them 
as human beings—these daredevils of 
the air—nor as birds, which, now and 
then, struck in their flight, fold their 
wings and fall to the earth. Rather do 
they seem like tiny aerial bodies which, 
of a sudden, wreathed in an aureole 
of flame, dart downward, trailing their 
fiery tails through the air. But human 
beings they are—these seeming super- 


natural fighters, and they, are 


perishing in the strife which intrusively 
has spread to the very heavens! 


too, 


Then, as night approaches, a great 
calm settles over the world. It almost 
seems that men have spent themselves 
and no longer possess the power to 


The 
their 


contend. have 


bird-men, who 
element to 
struggle with each other in the air, 
seem to have tired at last of strife and 
are homing in great flocks. One hears 
the whirring overhead of their myriad 


wings, and 


abandoned own 


watches them 
soar gracefully away with slackened 
speed through the gloaming. 


fascinated, 
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As night succeeds the day, it is al 
most a peaceful scene that discloses it 
dull 
shrouded in the smoky haze throug! 
which it seeks to lift itself. But in it 
mysterious dimness the wraiths of mis‘ 
that linger over the field, like proce 
sions of ghosts, steal slowly up th: 
slopes—spirits of the dead on thei: 
way to judgment. The swollen moon 
swimming in the drowsy vapor, seen 
like an evil eye from which there is nm 
escape, searching the souls of those who 
have been spared death out there on 
those desolated hillsides. 


self in the light of a 


moon 


Still, an occasional shot—unnaturall 
loud and, disturbing—breaks the calm 
as if to remind one of war’s realities 
but gradually even these sounds grow 
less and less frequent. 

Their situation is very trying to the 
men who are hopelessly huddled to 
gether out there. Without admitting it 
each to the other, they are beset with 
the fear of some vague danger that 
The 
very calmness of the night is terrifying 
to them after the din of the day—thei: 
disordered minds people the dark wit! 
moving, creeping figures. Again and 
again, as their overtaut nerves give wa) 
under the strain, spirits of fire flash 
along the line, and excitedly the men 
discharge their pieces until the panic 
subsides of its own accord, suddenly, 
just as it commenced. Nothing can re 
strain these periodic outbursts of fir 
which indicate to the enemy with the 
most complete certainty the exact loca- 
tion of the line. 

While the position of the battalion 
is obvious to the enemy, it is quite un 
known to Major Green. He, like the 
men under him, is overwhelmed with 
a sense of loneliness 


seems to be threatening them. 


and isolation 
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\gain and again messages have come 
to him from higher up urging him to 
press forward at all costs, and insisting 
that his flanks are well covered. But 
the numerous patrols which he has 
sent out to his flanks, unfamiliar with 
their work and without that sense of 
direction which only comes from long 
training and experience, have been 
wholly unable to establish connection 
with friendly troops. Invariably the re- 
port is the same—nothing on the flanks. 
Some of the patrols do not return. 


They have no doubt been “snaffled” by 
the lurking enemy. 

Convinced that he is occupying a dan- 
gerous salient position, and despairing 
of making those above him grasp the 
facts of his situation, Major Green does 
not dare follow his better judgment, 
which is to leave a thin line of outposts 
along the forward crest and reorganize 
the bulk of his men under cover of the 
ridge and the sunken road in his rear. 
He knows that he should be covering 
a frontage of 500 yards, or more, but 
the irrepressible tendency of his men to 
crowd together has caused his line to 
contract toward the center to a width 
of half that extent. Furthermore, he 
is not sure that he could accomplish 
that task even if he attempted it. He 
has a feeling that he would lose the 
few of his men who remain in the con 
fusion of the dark if he undertook to 
move them about. Thus the uncertain 
hours of the spectral night wear away, 
and a deeper darkness settles over the 
earth with the vanished moon. 

Not a German had been seen by a 
man of the battalion throughout the 
day. What can the enemy be about? 
Pyrotechnics clearly show that he is 
alert and not far distant. 
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Suddenly the rifles blaze out again, 
and the fire sweeps unrestrained up and 
down the line. It is 


more sustained 


than before 


and increases in 
the flanks. 


loom up in the dark, and soon patches 
of spurting flame indicate all too cer 


volume 


toward Scurrying figures 


tainly that groups of the enemy with 
machine guns are working around the 
contracted flanks. The hostile shell 
begin to fall with great volume upon 
the men, and the friendly artillery is 
also heard to open. The men are 
that the shell which burst 
squarely among them come from the 


sure 
some of 
rear. Nothing can convince them that 
they are not being fired upon from the 
rear, and no mortal being can hold them 
to their ground. Doggedly, but insis- 
tently, they fall back to the sunken road 
which the enemy makes no attempt to 
reach. 

The fact that the supporting artil- 
lery had fired upon his men was later 
reported by Major Green, and a careful 
investigation disclosed the fact that S. 
QO. S. signals from the road calling for 
prohibitive fire had been clearly dis 
cerned while the remnant of the bat- 
talion was still in the barrage zone 
Upon what authority these signals were 
displayed could never be ascertained, 
though there are Germans who prob 
ably know. 


Major Green was heavily oppressed 
in spirit by the knowledge that some 
of his 


wounded men were lying out 
there in his front, abandoned to the 
enemy. It had been apparently impos 
sible to recover them. 

The dead? 


lying out 


How many of them are 
No 
can form any estimate. 


there? one. knows or 
Indeed, it will 
Major 


calculate with reasonable accuracy the 


be days before Green can 
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He has a 
large—many 


number of his casualties. 
that it is 
times larger than is the fact. 


feeling very 

As he moved back and forth during 
the day over the open slopes of the 
battlefield, he had consciously looked 
about him for the dead. Surely there 
must be many. The enemy’s fire had 
been incessant, though it had slackened 
off at times, but he saw no mounting 
hecatombs of dead which the poets and 
the romancers picture in their descrip- 
tions of the battlefield. 

These, in fact, one does not see. The 
earth is vast—even the corners of it 
upon which men may be furiously con- 
tending; the human form is but a tiny 
One 


must search out the dead in order to dis- 


speck upon its uneven surface. 


tinguish them from the living who are 
also scattered broadcast and hug the 
earth no less closely than the former. 
Occasionally Major Green came upon 
a gully, or a hedge, or some shallow 
seam in the soil into which the mortally 
wounded had dragged themselves to 
perish, or into which the dead had been 
They will not remain there 
long, one must be quick to find them 
thus. 


dragged. 


Indeed, one is always conscious 
of surprise at how few dead men there 
really are to be seen—how few are 
really killed under the circumstances 
of battle! At times it does not seem 
possible that human beings can survive 
so freely as they do the blasts of fire 
and the deluging showers of iron that 
fall upon them. Yet, when the storm 
subsides and the clouds rift away, life 
invariably revives with amazing tenac- 
ity. There are exceptions, of course, 
but this is the rule, and even the losses 
that do occur generally spread them- 
selves over considerable periods and 
areas alike, thus rendering infrequent 


the sensation of complete disaster in the 
case of any particular individual. In 
the very nature of things this must be 
true, else the recorded statistics of bat- 
tle losses would be reduced to utter 
Let us forget forever the 
abnormal picture of row on row, and 
heap on heap of dead strewn upon the 
modern battlefield. 


falsity. 


In the main such 
pictures are wholly imaginary. The 
dead may be out there on the bleak 
hillsides, but they do not show up in 
the way they are ordinarily described. 

All that Major Green and his officers 
knew was that a bare skeleton of their 
organization remained, that its back- 
bone apparently had been broken, that 
the great majority of the better and 
more conspicuously forward men were 
missing from the sadly demoralized 
ranks, and that the remaining men were 
only partly armed and equipped. Not 
a single one of their tromblons and more 
or less ineffective automatic weapons, 
which should have been clung to with 
zealous avidity by the survivors, ap- 
peared to remain. Major Green had 
not realized before that men simply can- 
not be induced to retain useless or un- 
familiar weapons on the battlefield. He 
saw it all very plainly now. 

During the night the remnant of the 
battalion is relieved and staggers rear- 
ward, where dawn finds some 300 sorely 
tried men still clinging together and 
searching the backwash of the battle for 
the transport line. At last it is found 
in a sheltered ravine, but, after quench- 
ing their thirst at the water carts, the 
men are too spent to eat, and fall in 
their tracks to the ground. During the 
day the litter-bearers, ammunition de- 
tails, and various other detachments, 
together with the more clever among 
the stragglers, rejoin their command, 





and the number of those present grad- 
ually swell until the losses which ap- 
peared during the battle to have been 
enormous are seen to have been only 
moderately severe. 

Yet the initiation into battle which 
Major Green’s battalion has undergone 
has been a discouraging one, and there 
is apparently little heart left in the com- 
mand for another fight at an early day. 
The men have been physically over- 
taxed, they are despondent over their 
losses and lack of success, their cloth- 
ing, arms and equipment—such of them 
as are left are in a dreadful state, and 
bodily they have become disgustingly 
filthy. Without the slightest restraint 
upon their will, they have been allowed 
to cast away whatever they choose to 
rid themselves of, not knowing what 
would be most serviceable and needed 
on the morrow. Unfortunately, too, 
the transport officer has been unable to 
recover the packs, which appear to have 
been moved in trucks from the place 
where they were deposited. 

For three more days and nights, the 
half-naked, shivering, mentally and 
physically exhausted men must huddle 
together in the damp ravines and 
thickets of the back areas until finally 
they are relieved and transported in 
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buses to so-called rest billets far in the 
rear for recuperation and the recon- 
stitution of their unit 

It has been a hard “go” that they have 
had, and one in which, oddly enough to 
their minds, actual fighting has seemed 
to play a comparatively small part. 
They are beginning to understand that 
fighting, in the sense of actual conflict 
with the enemy, is a very small, how- 
ever important, part in the business of 
an individual soldier. 

For several days it almost seems that 
they are forgotten in their misery 
Every facility is lacking for their com- 
fort and health. Their bodies are tor- 
mented with lice, and an epidemic of 
diarrhea seizes upon them; numbers of 
men are daily evacuated by reason of 
general debility. The rain continues 
without intermission, and the squalid, 
dirty hovels in which the men are 
quartered, along with the cattle of the 
peasants, are damp and chill by day 
and night alike. A great gloom settles 
over their spirits, and in ominous silence 
they bear their sufferings until at last 
the long-needed supplies begin to arrive 
in excessive profusion. But too late— 
the spirit of Major 
Green’s battalion has been crushed. 


too late—for 


(To be continued) 


D 








National Military Policy 
By Colonel John W. Heavy, Infantry 


S AN educational feature for the 
American citizen, members of 

the National Guard and the ma 
jority of the Regular Army, this ar- 
ticle is prepared. 

In framing our Constitution the con 
stitutional assembly enumerated certain 
the 
ernment is founded among them being 
the 


pe licy, 


basic conditions upon which Gov- 


following, outlining a_ military 


“The Congress shall have power to 
. provide for the common defense 

and the general welfare of the United 
States. Ks 

“To declare war, grant letters of 
Marque and Reprisal and make rules, 
concerning captures on Land 
Water.” 

“To raise and support armies.” 

“To make rules for the government 
and regulation of the land and naval 
forces; to provide for calling forth the 
militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections and re- 
pel invasions.” 

“To provide for organizing, arming, 
and disciplining the militia and for 
governing such part of them as may 
be employed in the service of the United 
States, reserving to the States respec- 
tively the appointment of the officers 
and the authority of training the militia 
according to the discipline prescribed 
by Congress.” 

“To make all laws which shall be nec- 
essary for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers. .. .” 

“No State shall, without the consent 
of Congress keep troops or 
ships of war in time of peace. . . . .” 

“The powers not delegated to the 
United States nor prohibited by it to 
the States are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people.” 
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and 


Second amendment adopted Decen 
ber 15, 1791: 

“A well-regulated militia being ne 
essary to the security of a free stat 
the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed.” 

These are original extracts from th 
Constitution, but do not, of cours 
include the record of the proceeding 
of the constitutional assembly, which 
sets forth and explains the original in 
tentions in framing the military poli 
of this country. 

[ desire to strongly emphasize the 
fact that, for at least one hundred and 
twenty-five years, Congress made no 
adequae use of its powers, and during 
that time, perhaps on account of the 
failure to use the powers conveyed to 
Congress, a false impression grew up 
throughout this nation as to the status 
of the National Guard or Organized 
Militia. The states assumed preroga 
tives not warranted by the Constitution 
without protest, and the = general! 
impression prevailed that the Na 
Guard strictly a 
This 


erroneous. 


tional was state 


force. absolutely 


position is 
Militia was organized for 
national or federal purposes, with th: 
State status a side issue, and everything 
connected with militia except the “a; 
pointment of officers” and the “training 
according to the discipline prescribed 
by Congress was a federal function 
What more comprehensive expressiot 
for federal control can be devised than 
placing the discipline in the hands of 


Congress? My attention was called 


to this fact very strongly in a Nationa! 
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Guard Convention held in Chicago in 
1914. when a major general of the 
Illinois National Guard, a graduate of 
West Point, presented a report in which 
he favored the separation of the Na- 
tional Guard from all federal control. 
[he entire meeting was with him. The 
paper was well prepared and was cal- 
culated to sweep the convention off its 
feet. In the midst of the enthusiasm 
aroused by this paper, Gen. Walter A. 
Harris, of the Organized Militia of 
Georgia, finally secured a hearing, and 
he made the position of the National 
Guard so plain, his statement was so 
logical and his knowledge so compre- 
hensive, that he brought the convention 
back to its senses, and the resolutions 
suggested died aborning. 

The preceding year Circular 8 from 
the Division of Militia Affairs, dated 
August 1, 1913, 
which an effort was made to control the 
the National Guard, 
and this was one of the bones of con- 
tention, because the Division of Militia 
\ffairs had by proper authority pre- 
scribed the number and grade of staff 


had been issued in 


organization of 


officers for brigades and divisions and 
for staffs. there 


demotions—a 


As a result were a 


great many falling of 


stars. Brigadier generals and major 
generals of the National Guard found 
themselves relegated to the grades of 
major and colonel, atid as a result the 
ofheers were very much wrought up by 
this “unwarranted assumption of 
Shortly after I was with the 
National Guard of a state which be- 
lieves more in state rights today than 
did the South in ‘60 and ’61. The Judge 
Advocate General of that state was 
among the victims of Circular 8, 1913; 


he was exceedingly hostile to the at- 


power eg 


titude assumed by the Federal Govern 


ment, and I assured him in conversa 
tion that, if he would prepare a draft 
showing the 


wrong, I would be very glad to submit 


attitude assumed was 
it to the War Department for consid 


eration, information and guidance 
After waiting for several weeks and 
hearing nothing further from this offi 
cer, I asked him for the draft, and he 
told me that he had delved 
matter great deal of thought 


and labor, and he was compelled to re 


into the 


with a 


luctantly admit that the position of the 
War Department was unassailable. This 
officer ceased to be a brigadier general 
and, I am glad to say, served with com 
siderable distinction as a major during 
the recent World War. 
Following Circular 8 of 1913 
gress saw fit to pass the Act of June 
3, 1916, known as “The National De 
Act.” It the 


prehensive piece of military legislation 


Lon 


fense was most com 


so far enacted by our Congress. It 
was based upon the provisions of our 
Constitution, and Congress finally ex 
ercised the 


powers the 


Constitution by prescribing the organi 


bestowed by 


zation and the discipline, the arming oi 
the militia,and provided for calling forth 
the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrection and repel 
within 
their just powers, for the purpose of 
utilizing the National Guard beyond 
the limits of the United States. 

The 


thority of the Constitution that militia 


invasions, and _ furthermore, 


contention raised without au 
could not be used beyond the borders 
of the United States was clarified and 
overcome. If you will note carefully 
the from the 
there is nowhere in that text anything 


selections Constitution, 
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which would justify our government 
in using our Regular Army or any 
force for the purpose of conquest. We 
are authorized to provide for the “com- 
mon defense.” The position assumed 
by the New York Militia during the 
War of 1812 at Queenstown Heights 
was not a logical nor a legal position 
under a proper interpretation of our 
Constitution. Our forefathers were 
animated solely by defense and not by 
conquest, and there is not a passage 
of the Constitution which could be in- 
terpreted to use even a federal army 
in foreign territory unless such be for 
“common defense.” For the purpose of 
common defense and for the purpose 
of repelling invasions, the very best 
method would be to attack the enemy 
upon his own territory. For proof 
look at the 
territory of France and Belgium and 


consider the recent war; 
the territory of Germany. The use of 
the National Guard for such a purpose 
can certainly be justified under the 
wording of our Constitution. 

The more the Act of 
June 3, 1916, the more one is impressed 
with the exercise by Congress of those 
legal powers which were bestowed upon 
it by our Constitution, and we can only 


one studies 


marvel that they remained so long in 
abeyance. Many of our Regular offi- 
cers are unfamiliar with the National 
Guard provisions of this comprehen- 
sive legislation. Some of them are here 
enumerated. 

That Act prescribed the organization 
from state troops of brigades and di- 
visions into tactical units and required 
that the organization, arms and equip- 
ment of National Guard should be the 
same as is prescribed for the Regular 
Army. The appointment of officers 
by the governors from certain classes 


of men was imposed, but the Federal] 
Government was given the power to 
reject unfit officers and to secure only 
fit officers. Pay for the National Guard 
was provided ; the provisions of the law 
in this respect, however, were so com 
plicated that it has been almost in 
possible to properly interpret and ap 
ply them. This section of the law neeas 
revision. Field and armory training 
was prescribed and the training was 
left in the hands of the states, but ac 
cording to the discipline prescribed by 
Congress forty-eight drills of an hour 
and a half each were required each 
year in addition to fifteen days’ field 
training. This was the minimum re 
quirement under the law. 

Detail of officers and enlisted men of 
the Regular Army as instructors for 
the National Guard was authorized ; s: 
also the acceptance of a commission in 
the National Guard by an active Reg. 
ular, terminable at the pleasure of the 
President. The uniform was prescribed 
and the unauthorized wearing of the 
uniform was regulated. 

The procedure in case of call into 
federal service and for draft into fed- 
eral service was laid down. 

The wording of Section 111, covering 
the draft of the National Guard, as 
interpreted by the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department, virtually destroyed 
the National Guard at the termination 
of its federal service in the World War. 
The interpretation was certainly justi 
fied by the wording of the law, but it is 
an open secret that this action was not 
contemplated by Congress, and the sec- 
tion needs revision. 

A United States Property and Dis 
bursing Officer was created in each 
state, and responsibility for federal 
property was established. The 


law 
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was passed on June 3, 1916. Five years 
after its passage, or in 1921, the Na- 
tional Guard had to attain a strength of 
424,800, yet on the date of draft, Au- 
gust 5, 1917, over 12,000 officers and 
367,000 men were placed in organiza- 
tions at the disposal of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The law was in operation for 
a period of one year two months and 
two days. It never was in full opera- 
tion. The interpretation of the statutes 
rendered it virtually impossible to issue 
the regulations prescribed under the 
law until 1919, and some of the regula- 
tions are still in process of formation 
(April 30, 1920). 

The history of the seventeen divisions 
of the National Guard which fought in 
the World War is one which the nation 
and the states can read with pride. It 
is claimed the first completed division 
which went overseas was a National 
Guard Division organized under the act 
of June 3, 1916. 

As the result of the World War a 
number of important changes in the 
Regular Army were proven desirable, 
and their adoption by Congress seems a 
necessity. Among them may be enumer- 
ated the necessity for maintaining one 
army, “The Army of the United 
States”; flexibility of organization to 
meet the different conditions of warfare 
(this was impossible under the Act of 
June 3, 1916); a single list for promo- 
tion of officers; a chief for each major 
branch of the Army; the correct duties 
of a General Staff ; the creation of addi- 
tional departments; the necessity for a 
selective draft and during the war emer- 
gency the advisability of such legislation 
as the Overman Act for the purpose of 
properly conducting the war. In view 
of the provision in the Act of June 3, 
1916, to wit, The Organization of the 


National Guard shall be the same as is 
prescribed for the Regular Army, there 
was no necessity for a change in the 
Act of June 3, 1916, concerning the Na 
tional Guard except in those provisions 
of law which were found upon applica- 
tion to be unworkable. Every change 
which is desired by the Regular Army 
and adopted by Congress must, under 
the Act of June 3, 1916, be adopted by 
the National Guard “subject in time of 
peace to such general exceptions as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of War.” 

Attention is invited to House Bill 
12775 as it first left the House, for it 
included all changes desired for the 
Regular Army and retained the meri- 
torious sections of the Act of June 3, 
1916, dealing with the National Guard. 
Furthermore, it modified defective sec- 
tions in that law. 

The Act of June 3, 1916, has demon 
strated its merits so far as its National 
Guard features are concerned by the 
work of the National Guard on the bat- 
tlefields of Europe, and it does not seem 
to be in the interest of efficiency that 
these provisions should be changed with- 
out proper cause. 

The Wadsworth Bill, Senate Bill 
3792, however, adopted the changes 
deemed necessary for the Regular 
Army by reason of the experience of 
the great World War, but it introduces 
a revolutionary idea concerning our 
citizen soldier by creating this force 
under the power of Congress to raise 
and support armies. This bill was sub- 
stituted for H. R. 12775 and is now 
being considered in 
adoption. 

The Overman Act, which conveyed 
unheard of the 
President of the United States during 
the World War, is continued to a great 


conference for 


despotic powers to 
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extent in Section 26 of the House Bill 
the Senate, but these 
powers are conveyed to an under-secre- 


as amended in 


tary of war in lieu of placing them in 
the hands of the President. 

The word “Service” is used to desig- 
nate what was formerly called “De- 
partments.” This is a change which at 
first glance seems unnecessary. It is 
using a word in our military vocabulary 
with The 
“Service” means the complete army, 
not a small portion thereof. 


several meanings. word 
In addi- 
tion it will require countless changes in 
the Army Regulations, and probably in 
our military laws. It will necessitate 
the destruction of an enormous number 
of blank forms, or their revision, and, 


so far as can be determined, the only 
effect is perhaps to build a monument 


to the framers of the bill. It will cost 
considerable money and time to erect 
this class of a monument. The uniform 
regulations will have to be modified. 
The use of the term “Under-secre- 


tary” for “Assistant Secretary of War” 
is another change in our law, and a 
reason therefor cannot be seen at first 
glance. It is an English expression 
probably adopied by the officers serv- 
ing overseas. The term “Assistant 
Secretary of War” is an Americanism. 
and when the nations of Europe are 
studying the means by which this un- 
military nation could perfect a force 
which in a campaign of four months 
ended the World War, it is believed 
advisable to hang on to a few of our 
American ideas and not be carried en- 
tirely away by European methods. 

A one-man military power is created 
with the President as Commander-in- 
Chief. Under this bill the mass of our 
military forces is strictly federal, with 
a provision in the law which gives the 





governor power to call out federal 
forces within his state, provided the 
are not in use by the Federal Gover: 
ment. It makes a state force by 
federal statute; it places federal forces 
under command of the local governor, 
a state official. This procedure makes 
the federal, or greater authority, sul 
servient to the state, or lower authority 
The courts of law could never legally 
punish the servants of the greate: 
authority for failure to obey the lower 
authority. 

To are conversant wit! 
the powers of the President as the Com 
mander-in-Chief 
Navy, this 


those who 


of our Army, and 
peculiar arrangement is 
fraught with much danger to this coun 
try and is more nearly in accord with 
despotism than with democracy. To 
illustrate the danger, our nation is made 
up of classes, our President might be 
a leader of any class, such as capital, 
labor, or a member of the “wets” or 
a member of the “drys.” As strikes 
are the order of the day and generally 
among the laboring classes, picture a 
labor leader in the presidental chair 
as commander-in-chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, and a gov- 
ernor of any state wishing to subdue 
labor troubles within his state limits by 
calling out “the National Guard of the 
United States” as contemplated in the 
Wadsworth Bill. If the commander-in- 
chief did not want federal troops used 
against labor, he could demand their 
services himself. He could even go 
further; he could issue an order as 
commander-in-chief that these federal 
troops should not respond to the call of 
the governor in case they were to be 
used against labor, and the governor 
would be absolutely powerless. Labor 
would follow its own sweet way in the 
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conduct of such a strike. The same 
condition could arise in classes other 


than labor. 
the orders of the President as com- 


In case of conflict between 


mander-in-chief of the Army and the 
governor of a state in pursuance of the 
provisions of the Wadsworth law, you 
can rest assured that the orders of the 
commander-in-chief will be obeyed and 
the state will be left without protecting 
The desirable features of the 
\ct of June 3, 1916, so far as the Na- 
tional Guard is concerned, are placed 


troops. 


in the discard; no attention, apprecia- 
tion, nor credit is paid to the force which 
this Act supplies on August 5, 1917. 

I have been an opponent of the so- 
called dual control of National Guard, 
but from experiences during the World 
War, during which the requests by 
governors and individuals for military 
protection came to my attention, it is 
evident that states have obligations of 
a military nature, for which they need 
military troops under the control of 
their governor as commander-in-chief. 
Our Constitution contemplates the use of 
federal troops only when local means are 
exhausted or are inadequate, or where 
there are reasons for believing that 
local protection will prove inadequate. 
The use of federal troops for the per- 
formance of state duty is limited to 
specific purposes, namely, to insure 
domestic tranquillity and a stable form 
of government. A call for federal 
troops is an admission on the part of 
the state authorities that they cannot 
handle their own affairs. It was never 
intended that federal troops would per- 
form state duties except as a last resort. 

The National Guard, under the Act 
of June 3, 1916, can be used for state 
purposes by order of the governor, its 
commander-in-chief in time of peace. 


Again, state laws give members of the 
present National Guard certain privi 
leges and authority which are not ex- 
tended to federal troops. They may 
in some states make arrests and have 
authority for the right of search; they 
can receive lawful 
officials, Such 


extended to federal forces during times 


orders from state 


etc. power is never 
of peace. 

The federal forces, since the found- 
ing of our government, have been found 
sufficient for all federal purposes and 
have 87,000 men in 
time of peace until the recent trouble 
in Europe. The Wadsworth Bill, how- 


ever, increases our federal troops to at 


never exceeded 


least 800 per Congressman or approxi 
mately 425,000 men, and not one of 
those have 


men would 


other 
than would a member of the Regular 


Army. 


power 


What possible peace-time ex- 
cuse can be submitted for such a huge 
federal force. There are urgent rea- 
sons, and laws in force, requiring the 
organization of a National Guard. At 
the present time there are some mag 
nificent 


state armories erected, store- 


houses constructed, and the constitu 
tions of the different states permit the 
appropriation of state funds for the 
support of the National Guard. Such 
assistance could not be extended by 
the states to federal troops under their 
present constitutions unless amendments 
are made in forty-eight state constitu- 
Some task! 

The cost of the military establish- 
ment must the taxpayers 
eventually, whether that money is ex- 
pended upon the National Guard as we 
now know it in this country or upon a 


tions. 


come from 


federal force. 
The National Guard as now organ- 
ized can perform state duties during 
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times of peace, and it has proven effi- 
cient, after training, as a federal_force 
in time of war. Furthermore, the 
Constitution in the second amendment 
that “A _ well-regulated militia 
being necessary to the security of a free 
state, the right of the people to keep 
and-bear arms shall not be infringed.” 


states 


Here is specific authority for each state 
to maintain a National Guard as we 
know it today, and such a force will 
be maintained by the states, even though 
the Wadsworth Bill becomes a law. 
In others words, it is evident to any- 
one who considers this subject deeply 
that the state will maintain a force for 
state purposes in addition to the force 
contemplated in the Wadsworth Bill 
and there will be a duplication of ex- 
pense because, under the present law, 
our National Guard can perform state 
duties in time of peace and federal 
duties in time of war. We maintain 
only one force instead of two. It is 
economical, it is reasonable, it is effi- 
cient, and can be made a great deal more 
efficient in the future than it has been 
in the past. Our military forces need 
cooperation, and if their energy of op- 
position was changed to cooperation, 
our troubles in military matters would 
cease. 

It is difficult for one who 
has a correct idea of our form of gov- 
ernment to find merit in the provisions 
of the Wadsworth Bill bearing upon 
the National Guard. The one great 
feature of the Wadsworth Bill, namely, 
the establishment of compulsory mili- 
tary training, has been emasculated by 
the action of the Senate. The nation 
owes a great deal to Mr. Wadsworth, 
Mr Frelinghuysen and other senators 
who made such a splendid fight for this 


indeed 


feature of the Wadsworth Bill, and 
without dowbt they have inaugurated a 
wonderful campaign for the instruction 
of the general public. The disposition 
of the product of universal training 
could be decidedly improved so far as 
the Wadsworth Bill is concerned. A 
comparison of the House Bill as it 
originally passed the House compared 
with the bill which is now in confer 
ence will show that the House Bill de- 
serves the support of the conferees, 
as it is a more logical bill, a more con- 
servative bill, and its provisions secure 
all the necessary changes required for 
our permanent establishment, as shown 
by our experience in the great World 
War, and these are automatically trans- 
ferred to the National Guard. All the 
good points of previous legislation are 
preserved in the Kahn Bill as it left the 
House, and the defective provisions of 
law have to a great extent been cor 
rected. There can be no doubt as to 
the merits of these two bills if we keep 
in sight the constitutional provisions 
and our own system of government 
The Kahn Bill is infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to the present condition of the 
Wadsworth Bill. 

It is evident from the. quotations se- 
lected from the Constitution at the 
head of this article concerning the 
powers of Congress in prescribing the 
discipline for the National Guard that 
both of these measures in advocating 
the placing of a National Guard offi- 
cer or a reserve officer as Chief of the 
Militia Bureau are encouraging a retro- 
grade step in the development of our 
National Guard. We need professional 
soldiers of the finest type to develop 
our unprofessional military forces. 
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THERE WERE MORE THAN 60 MILES OF DUCK BOARDWALK CONSTRUCTED 


CAMP PONTANAZEN, BREST, FRANCE. 
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Books in the War—and After 
By Marshall M. Alden 


UT of the welter of the World 

War has arisen one great, con- 

structive result, a swelling re- 
cognition of the enormous value of 
books as avenues of self-education and 
aids in the manifold problems of voca- 
tional reconstruction and rehabilitation 
of those whose service for the United 
States brought disability or inability to 
perform the tasks to which they were 
accustomed in the years of peace. 
Because during the period of hostilities 
thousands of men acquired the habit of 
reading, not only for amusement but 
for the purpose of obtaining self- 
education in various lines of endeavor, 
and because many of these men in 


peace time would have no further 


opportunity for continuing the study 


they had undertaken while in service, 
there was awakened in a national 
organization a sense of the enormous 
need of providing for them some means 
by which this book service could be 
continued. 

Soon after the entrance of the United 
States into the war, the National 
Government requested the American 
Library Association, an organization of 
more than forty years’ standing, to 
devise some method by which reading 
could be furnished for the millions of 
men who were serving the nation over- 
seas, at home and on the*sea. Such 
a form of service was necessary for 
the maintenance of morale and to 
provide part of the entertainment 
essential to the well-being of the 
fighting forces. So the A. L. A. 
unostentatiously went to work. What 
it accomplished in a constructive way 


is seen in the fact that than 
7,000,000 volumes were circulated 
among men of the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps. 


more 


Then came peace and its attendant 
problems. Because the A. L. A. had 
fully demonstrated the value of books 
for the fighting forces, both as educa- 
tional and entertainment essentials, the 
War and Navy Departments took over 
the work of supplying library service 
to the Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
But there were thousands of discharged 
service men to be considered, men who 
could not avail themselves of the 
opportunities furnished by the Gov- 
ernment, and the problem of how best 
to serve them and permit them to 
continue the habit of reading they had 
formed while in the war loomed large. 

When the peace-time Enlarged Pro- 
gram of the American Library Associa- 
tion was framed at the beginning of 
the year, provision was made whereby 
direct book service should be continued 
to former soldiers, sailors and marines 
who were patients in hospitals of the 
United States Public Health 
and to those discharged men who lived 
in sections where there is no library 
service. This service is 
continued with the cooperation of 
libraries, library commissions and other 
library agencies and is part of the 
“Books for Everybody’’ movement 
which is now under way throughout 
the nation. 

The need of enlarged library activi- 
ties after the war has been clearly set 
forth in the thousands of letters received 
by the A. L. A. 


Service 


now being 


officers and 
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enlisted men, highly commending the 
service given and asking either for 
certain books—always of an instructive 
nature—or information as to where 
they could be obtained. These letters 
of gratitude and praise indicated the 
tremendous influence books had during 
the war in strengthening morale and 
providing means of self-education and 
aiding in the solution of military 
problems. They also showed, either 
openly or between the lines, that 
war had made necessary a change of 
vocation because of disability. Every 
request made for books has been met, 
either by the A. L. A. directly or 
through some library agency to which 
the writer had been referred. 

This trend toward vocational self- 
education is nation-wide and is a 
direct outgrowth of the opportunities 
offered by the A. L. A. service during 
the war. Many a man discharged 
from service, who had never, before his 
affiliation with some arm of the service, 
had the slightest acquaintance with 
books or libraries, owes his new start 
in life to the habit of reading he 
acquired in those hours when off duty. 

When a man is recovering from war's 
effects he has much leisure time and, 
with book-service provided, an excellent 
opportunity for study in some par- 
ticular line to which he is fitted. Thus, 
in the hospitals, along with the books of 
fiction to while away the dull hours, 
were included many volumes of tech- 
nical books, and their wide use is 
indicative of the desire for self- 
advancement on the part of the patients. 

But it is not only for the former 
service men that the A. L. A. adopted 
its Enlarged Program. It was for the 
60,000,000 persons in the United States 
who, according to the reports of the 
Bureau of Education, have either limited 


or no library facilities. ‘Books for 
Everybody” was the appeal, books to 
reach these millions who have little or 
no means of obtaining them. Then 
there are 75,000 blind persons, includ- 
ing those made sightless in the war, 
and for them the A. L. A. is financing 
the production of more books in the 
new, uniform Braille type and urging 
publishers to increased production of 
this form of reading matter. For the 
men of the American Merchant Marine 
the Association is providing boxed book 
collections, one or two for each ship 
depending on the length of the voyage 
scheduled, and it will also establish 
in the large home and foreign ports 
stations of interchange where these col- 
lections can be exchanged for new lots 

Library service is also being provided 
for persons in the government light- 
house, lightship and coast guard service 
and it is planned to continue thi 
service until, by demonstration of it 
value, it shall have been taken over 
by federal agencies. Other features of 
the Enlarged Program include: 

1. Promotion of translation of books 
about America into the various foreign 
tongues for the benefit of the mitions 
of new-comers from other lands, in 
order that a higher type of citizenship 
may be born. 

2. Rendering aid, in cooperation with 
the Special Libraries Association, in 
the establishment of business and tech- 
nical libraries in industrial, commercia! 
and business plants. 

3. Encouragement of the extension of 
the county library system by which 
books are carried into the most remote 
sections of each state. 

4. Maintenance of European head- 
quarters for the interchange of library 
experiences and information. 

5. Carrying on of a sustained pro- 
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gram of education that will result in 
increased recognition of the value of 
the public library in adult and juvenile 
education and make the library a more 
potent factor in the life of every 
community. 
For all this other 


work and for 








Chap mm St Lowe Revubie 


features of the program a fund of 
$2,000,000 will be required. This fund, 
which will maintain the work for at 
least three years, is now being obtained 
by librarians, library trustees 
friends of libraries without 
to the usual intensive drive. 


and 
recourse 
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The Scientific Measurement of Military 
Attainment 


By Lieutenant Colonel Bernard Lentz, General Staff 


HEN you drive your machine 

to the filling station to have 

the gasoline tank refilled you 
tell the man the number of gallons you 
want. He fills the tank forthwith; 
he understands you perfectly. Why? 
Because you talk a common language; 
you express yourself in terms of a well- 
known unit of measurement. To use 
a slang phrase, ‘‘The man gets you.” 
The same thing happens when you are 
buying coal for your furnace, wood 
for your fireplace, or sugar for your 
table. There is nothing indefinite about 
any of these transactions because you 
are talking in units which are the 
universal standards of measurement. 

For a number of years educators have 
been giving a great deal of attention to 
educational measurements, the object 
being to devise educational yardsticks 
which will measure knowledge in definite 
units just as the man at the filling 
station measures the gasoline, in gallons, 
quarts, and pints. 

Industry is working along similar 
lines in providing trade tests which 
will measure definitely the men’s ability 
in the various trades. 

Tests or examinations as they have 
been known in the past have usually 
served one main purpose, viz., to inform 
the examiner as to whether the person 
examined possessed sufficient knowledge 
to go to the next higher class, to gradu- 
ate, or (in the Army) whether a man 
was fit for promotion. 

Up-to-date tests or educational meas- 
urements are intended to serye several 
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purposes. They should not only meas- 
ure the amount of knowledge possessed 
by the student, but they should enable 
the student as well as the teacher to 
see where the fault lies. It may be the 
pupil who is at fault, or it may be the 
teacher. Then, again, it may be faulty 
methods of instruction. In any event, 
when the fault has been determined, 
the proper remedy can be applied. 

The two most important objects to 
be attained in a -scientifically con- 
structed test are, first, to make the 
test objective, 7. ¢e., eliminate from the 
test the personal idiosyncrasies of the 
individual instructor or marker; and, 
second, to base the test on some stand- 
ard which has been found through 
experimentation to be the measure of 
the average scholar’s attainment at the 
end of a definite period of instruction. 

At West Point (at least this was the 
case a number of years ago) the cadet 
is marked daily on his recitation. This 
creates a real incentive to good work 
on the part of the cadet and from this 
standpoint is to be highly recommended. 
This daily test, however, is neither an 
objective test (the personality of the 
instructor is not eliminated) nor is it 
based on a uniform standard. 

Graduates of the Military Academy 
well know that-a recitation that nets 
a man in the first section the maximum 
mark—a ‘‘3’’—will net the man in 
the ‘‘Goat”’ section (if the instructor 
is particularily liberal) not over a 
“2.5.” It is human nature to assume 
that the first section man knows his 
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lesson unless he proves that he doesn’t. 
In the last section it is equally human 
to assume that the “Goat” does not 
know his lesson unless he proves that 
he does. 

Again, take the star football player 
and put him in a section presided 
over by a football fan. If the star 
player the Saturday before made a 
touchdown that won the game, the 
instructor is apt to do something 
to keep the star from making a com- 
plete failure in his recitation the follow- 
ing Monday. He can assign him the 
first subject in the lesson, or, when he 
is reciting, the instructor ean ask easy 
questions and assume that the star 
knows the answers to the hard ones. 
I do not in any way mean to say that 
the instructor isn’t honest and fair, 
but, like all the rest of us, he is subject 
to human frailties. It is these human 
frailties that educators try to eliminate 
from present-day tests. 

Now let us consider for a moment the 
written recitations, or ‘“writs,’’ which 
are given at West Point during review. 
Here we have an objective test. The 
test is the same for the entire class. 
The personality of the instructor or 
marker is practically eliminated. The 
“writs” are prepared having in mind 
what the average student should know 
after he has devoted a definite number 
of hours to a particular subject. In 
other words the “writs” are based on 
a carefully worked out standard. In- 
variably, as a result of the marks made 
during the “writs,” there is a general 
shaking up of the class. Men from the 
upper sections are dropped down, and 
many of the “goats” come up. There 
is no doubt that the objective test—the 
“writs,” based on a uniform standard 
developed during a period of years and 
independent of the instructor’s per- 
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sonality—measures uniformly and with 
a high degree of accuracy the cadet’s 
educational attainment. 

A more than casual investigation of 
the various types of educational meas- 
urements and trade tests now being 
used with success in progressive schools 
and in industry convinces me that a 
good many of the principles of stand- 
ardization and testing can be turned 
to account in our military instruction 
Considerable already been ac- 
complished. Where we have approached 
a problem from the standpoint of the 
researcher or the experimenter, good 
results have usually followed 

But much still remains to be 


has 


done 


Take, for example, Close Order Drill 
In the introduction to my book, ‘The 
Cadence System of Close Order Drill”’ 
(Banta), Gen. Charles King, the veteran 
author and expert on close order drill, 
has this to say: 


In the execution of squads right, 
although the drill regulations really 
prescribe that five steps are required 
(No. 4 rear rank four paces straight to 
the front, then one step more to place 
himself on the left of No. 3), in many 
cases instructors have taught that 
pivots should mark time until the 
count of seven, whereas the entire 
squad or company should move off in 
the new direction on the sixth step. 
In right about squads, which is simply 
two squads right for the front rank, 
therefore executed in exactly ten steps 
or counts, one can often see the move- 
ment completed in eight steps, No. 4 
crowding in toward the pivot and making 
ing a semicircular turn. In some com- 
mands, on the other hand, twelve, and 
we have even read of sixteen steps, have 
been prescribed by instructors. It can 
be executed perfectly only by ten steps, 
the squad moving off to the new front 
on the eleventh. 

In changing direction in column of 
squads even greater diversity has been 
observable. In one camp we are told 
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of instructors who ordered that the 
pivot should take the full after the fifth 
half-step, declaring that otherwise the 
march of the column is checked. It 
required ten steps, nine of them short, 
‘ on the part of No. 1 in order to complete 
the movement with mechanical ac- 
curacy. 

General King has pointed out what 
many have known for a long time. 
The reasons for such poor close order 
drill are not hard to find. Our methods 
have been hit-and-miss; we have not 
had proper standards and have lacked 
scientific means for measuring close 
order efficiency. 

I am firmly convinced that a thorough 
development of tests along scientific 
and psychological lines will have a 
tremendous effect on the problem of 
military training. 

Before we can arrive at a test that 
is worth anything we must first de- 
termine a proper standard. Take a 
standard for close order drill. What 
is true for close order applies equally 
to other subjects in the military curric- 
ulum. To arrive at a proper standard 
we must determine by experimentation 
the number of drill hours it takes to 
teach the average recruit correct close 
order drill. Say it takes twenty-five 
drill hours. This definite proficiency 
we can adopt as a standard. Having 
done this we are now ready to experi- 
ment on the test or tests that will 
measure this close order ability in 
definite terms. 

The accompanying diagram shows a 
platoon of infantry. Let us assume 
that such a platoon has been given the 
close order test. We plot the results 
as indicated in the diagram. One 
would not have to see this platoon drill 
to know that the drill is unsatisfactory 
because the diagram shows that a 
number of the men are below standard. 


The fact that many of the men are 
above standard does not help matters. 
The drill will be ragged until the men 
below the standard line are brought up. 

If we make up a squad as follows: 
Ist squad corporal and No. 3 front 
rank, No. 2 rear rank; 2d squad, No 
2 front rank, No. 3 rear rank; 3d squad 
No. 3 front rank; 4th squad, No. 3 
front rank, No. 1 rear rank—the drill 
will undoubtedly be very satisfactory 
Is there any reason why this squad 
should drill with the rest of the platoon 
as long as so many men are below 
standard? Clearly not. Excuse the 
men who are standard or use them to 
teach those who are below the standard 
Close order drill by platoon, as re- 
vealed by the test, will only result in 
monotony for those men who are 
proficient. And monotony soon turns 
into positive distaste for the drill. 
Take the men who are below standard 
and determine where the fault lies; 
then make the proper corrections. It 
may be that the soldier is dull or he 
may have had insufficient instruction 
(less than the number of hours—twenty- 
five—on which the standard is based). 
If the soldier is dull, he requires more 
than twenty-five hours of instruction. 
If he isn’t dull and he has had twenty- 
five hours of instruction, the fault lies 
clearly with the instructor or with 
the method of instruction, or possibly 
with both. 

To go a little further, let inspectors 
equipped with the same close order 
test go out to test different regiments 
in a division. Regardless of the idio- 
syncracies of the inspectors, such a test 
will measure close order efficiency, 
uniformly and accurately. When the 
results are turned in to the division 
commander he will be able to make 
worth-while comparisons. To come 
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back to our first illustration, he will 
know that the efficiency of the first 
regiment is a “‘gallon,”’ the second a 
‘‘quart,’’ the third a “pint,” and not, 
as is likely to be the case with hit-and- 
miss methods that may show the first 
regiment a “gallon,” the second a 
‘“‘pound,”’ and the third a “‘yard,”’ all 
depending upon the particular standard 
(if he has any at all) that is used by the 
particular inspector. 

Through tests constructed along the 
proposed lines we may hope to bring 
about (1) uniform standards, (2) correct 
supervision of training, (3) up-to-date 
training methods, and (4) a means of 
determining where the fault lies. All 
these will be real incentives for better 
work without in the least destroying 
initiative. 

The problem of producing the proper 
kind of standards and tests is one for 
the specialist to solve. It is a problem 
that involves extensive research and 
experimentation for which the average 
officer has neither time nor facilities. 

The average officer may not be a good 
research worker, and yet he may be 
able to take the standards and tests 
and use them quite as readily and 
effectively as the man who prepared 
them in the first place. Not many of 
us can write songs, but most of us can 
carry a tune. Few of us can invent 
motor cars, but almost anyone can learn 
to drive one. For like reasons, all of 
us will be able to use standards and 
tests once they are prepared in proper 
form. 

Many officers will contend that the 
institution of standards and tests as 
contemplated in this article will destroy 
initiative. Initiative of the misdirected 
kind will be eliminated, but legitimate 
initiative will not be harmed any more 
than the initiative of the production 


$$ 


force of a factory is harmed by the 
short cuts to efficiency which are dis- 
covered in the 
laboratory. 

There are also many who will say, 
“But think of the time it will take to 
give these tests. There will have to 
be tests in close order, extended order, 
patrolling, etc., etc.; there won't be 
much time left for training.” It is 
not so much the number of hours of 
training that counts as it is the use 
that is made of such hours. If, through 
the use of standards and tests, we ac- 
complish results in the shortest possible 
time and with least waste motion by 
substituting, for superfluous and im- 
peding methods, up-to-date and scien- 
tific methods, we shall certainly be 
the gainers. 

The educational world has pointed 
the way. The General Staff in its 
development of educational and voca- 
tional training has provided a stand- 
ards and tests section which employs 
the best civilian experts along these 
lines that can be obtained. 

If it is worth while to employ the 
best experts on standards and tests to 
carry on the Army’s educational and 
vocational program, is it not doubly 
worth while to gather together experts 
and to encourage the development of 
such experts on strictly military stand- 
ards and tests? 

We measure such things as oil, coal 
and wood accurately. Our educators 
are measuring educational progress in 
definite terms; industry is spending 
large sums of money experimenting on 
trade tests that will measure trade 
ability. Clearly it is up to the Army 
to devise ways and means for the 
scientific measurement of military 
tainment. 


factory’s research 


I believe it is. 
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their untiring efforts to secure the pas- 
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Unique Recruiting Chariot 
By Lieutenant Archie M. Palmer, 40th Infantry 


HE mountain would not come to 

Mahomet as he commanded, 

so Mahomet went to the 
mountain. 

Like everything else in our progres- 
sive peace-time army the recruiting 
methods of the pre-war days have 
undergone a very decided change. 
The recruiting methods of our old 
Regular Army were like Mahomet and 
the mountain. When it was found 
that recruits were not coming in large 
numbers into the Army, recruiting 
officers all over the country began look- 
ing about and devising new schemes and 
methods for bringing the Army to the 
recruit. 

One enterprising recruiting officer 
conceived the brilliant scheme of offer- 
ing a “home in the army” to the 
prospective recruit, and, in order to 
bring this more vividly to his attention, 
of sending a model of this home to 
him for his consideration. This idea 
materialized in the hut truck, which is 
pictured in this issue. 

The hut truck itself is a miniature 
army barracks, about 8 feet wide and 
14 feet long, mounted on the chassis 
of a large government Liberty truck. 
The “home”’ was equipped with all the 
conveniences of a modern Pullman car, 
being well heated and electrically lighted. 
While on the road or en route from one 
place to another it served as a very 
comfortable traveling compartment for 
a party of six, while at halts it made a 
very attractive office for the transac- 
tion of recruiting business as well as a 
display room. Sleeping accommoda- 
tions were provided for two members 


of the party, and with prettily curtained 
windows it was possible to park in the 
main square of a city without suffer- 
ing any inconveniences. The appurte- 
nances of the truck included a Victrola 
donated by the “Y” and a collection 
of captured rifles and other war ma- 
tériel which was used mainly for display 
purposes. 

The body of the hut was painted a 
conspicuous white and was decorated 
with small ‘‘The United States Army 
Builds Men” and ‘‘Clome on, Buddy, 
Be a Regular’’ posters and was in- 
both sides “A Home for 
You in the Army at Camp Sherman 
Ohio.”’ 


truck, an overseas veteran, had 


scribed on 


The ingenious driver of the 
a large 


metal sign painted: ““A. E. F. Limou- 


1 


sine,” and placed in front of the 
radiator. 

The arrival of the outfit in a town was 
announced by a bugler in a motorcycle 
preceding the truck and blowing merry 
army calls. After parking the truck in 
the main square of the town the “A” 
boards and signs were got out and the 
The 


members of the party went out, rounded 


hut was made ready for business 


up prospects and invited them into the 
hut where they could talk to them 
without interference or interruption 
The affair attracted all 
attention and received plenty of news- 


manner of 


paper publicity for itself and for the 
Army during its stay ina town. These 
stays were usually from three days to 
a week, and during that time the novel 
vehicle proved a very satisfactory re- 
A cut of the truc, 
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and party, similar to the illustration in 
the pictorial was furnished 
newspapers publishing articles on the 
outfit, and this picture appeared in all 


section, 


the newspapers in each town can- 
vassed. 
Addresses and talks on our new 


democratic peace-time army and kin- 
dred subjects were given by the officer 


in charge and members of the part) 
before local civic organizations, Ameri- 
can Legion posts, schools and club: 
Every effort was made to bring th: 
truth about our new army to the atten- 
tion of the people of the communit 
and to cause them to realize its intimat: 
relation to the community and to th 
individual. 








D 


Aerial Photography 


During the Meuse-Argonne offensive 
our aviators took 100,000 photographs 
in four days. To meet the demand for 
maps, plenty of them and at short 
notice, the engineers erected and oper- 
ated in France a larger map-producing 
plant than was possessed by France her- 
self or any of the Allies. In order to 
provide a more rapid means of obtain- 
ing topographical information, Maj. 


James W. Bagley, of the Engineers, 
invented an aerial cartograph or map- 
ping camera which takes three pictures 
at a time from an airplane, mapping a 
strip of territory 34% miles wide at 
5,000 feet elevation. 








Landing in Force 
By Major General Charles G. Morton 


(Continued) 


ITHOUT a declaration of war 
W intimating the opening of hos- 
tilities, Admiral Togo began 
to move on February 6, at first towards 
the Korean west coast. He left some 
ships in the straits of Korea to watch the 
Russian cruisers stationed in Vladivos- 
tok. He sent Admiral Uriu with five 
of the older cruisers, one gunboat and 
six torpedo boats to Chemulpo, where 
he was to cover the disembarkation of 
the troops to be landed there, and then 
himself steamed with six battleships, 
four armored cruisers, four protected 
cruisers and eighteen torpedo boats in 
the direction of Port Arthur. 
Admiral Togo sighted Port Arthur 


on the evening of February 8, and, 
being well informed of the position of 
the Russian fleet, resolved to make a 


torpedo attack that same night. The 
boats employed for this object succeeded 
in seriously damaging two battleships 
and a large cruiser. 

Next day the Japanese fleet opened 
fire on the fortifications of Port Arthur 
and on the Russian squadron, without 
doing much damage on the whole. 
But on February 11 and 12 the Russian 
fleet lost, through their own submarine 
mines in Ta-lien-wan Bay, a mining 
ship and a small cruiser. Discouraged 
by these accidents it abandoned any 
offensive action, withdrew into the 
inner harbor, and confined itself to 
short reconnaissances with individual 
ships. The group of cruisers in Vladi- 
vostok also ceased their activity after 
a brief cruise in northern Japanese 
waters, owing to the unfavorable con- 


ditions of the weather. The two Rus- 
sian cruisers in Chemulpo were sunk 
by their crews to avoid capture. 

After this success there was no ob- 
stacle in the way of the Japanese landing 
at Chemulpo. The landing had been 
prepared beforehand by Admiral Uriu's 
squadron, which followed 
mediately by transports having on 
board four battalions of the 12th Divi- 
sion. These landed at 
occupied Seoul as early as February 10, 
and seized the railway leading to that 
town. About the time Fusan, 
Masampo and Gensan were occupied 
by Japanese troops, though no landings 
had been planned there. 


was im- 


were once, 


same 


It was prob- 
ably done merely for the purpose of 
securing these ports, as being nearest 
to Japan, in case of a reverse, and also 
to prevent the Vladivostok cruisers 
from using Gensan. During the next 
days, February 13 to 27, the other troops 
of the 12th Division disembarked at 
Chemulpo, a portion of the division 
landing also at Ha-tju, 37 miles north- 
west. 

Disembarkation was favored by the 
calmness of the weather. An eye- 
witness has testified to its excellent 
organization. It proceeded with the 
greatest quietness and order imaginable 
and, considering the conditions of the 
coast, with great rapidity. For a 
few hours only was the work inter- 
rupted, when, on account of the low 
tide, no lighters could pass the bar. 
In addition to the existing ramps of 
rough stones, two boat bridges of 
twenty junks each were built for landing 
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purposes. The disembarkation of the 
went off without a hitch, in 
the tidal currents. 
Although no special precautionary meas- 
ures had been adopted, there 
almost no accidents to register. 
The that had been landed 
remained in the first instance, and for 
the most part, in Seoul. 


horses 
spite of strong 
were 


troops 


Only a small 
detachment was pushed to Ping Yang, 
to secure this town, which was important 
for an advance towards the Yalu and 
for the use of Chinampo harbor. 

The nature of the roads and supplies 
proved already so badly beyond all 
expectations that the most elaborate 
measures had to be adopted for the 
advance of the 12th Division, such as 
improvement of roads, formation of 
magazines in advance, etc. It became, 
therefore, the more important for the 
Japanese headquarters to arrange for 
the landing of the remainder of the 
troops of the Ist Army, which was to 
go to Korea, at Chinampo, thus shorten- 
ing by more than half the road to the 
Yalu. The exact time for this landing 
could be determined by the date on 
which the harbor of Chinampo would 
be free of ice, and from experience 
this was known to be the case about 
March 10. 

The transport of the troops of the 
ist Army to Chinampo and their land- 
ing there needed particular protection 
against the Russian fleet, owing to the 
short distance from Port Arthur. It is 
probable that on this account Admiral 
Togo’s squadron remained also during 
the second half of February in the 
neighborhood of Port Arthur, in spite 
of heavy snowstorms. 

A series of attacks by the admiral 
convinced the Russian fleet of Japanese 
superiority and kept it closely confined 
to Port Arthur. 





Although an irruption by the Russian 
fleet was still possible, the first trans- 
ports which were to bring the Guard 
and 2d Division* to Korea reached 
Chinampo unmolested under escort .of 
a cruiser detachment. A _ battalion 
and six squadrons landed, and, in con- 
junction with troops of the 12th Divi- 
sion, cleared the few 
their vicinity. 

The 12th Division in Korea had 
began its advance on Ping Yang in 
echelons of two to three battalions 
after it had been relieved in Seoul and 
along the line of communications by 
reserve troops. As, however, head- 
quarters had calculated that only a 
portion of the division could reach 
Ping Yang under favorable circum- 
stances. before disembarkation began 
at Chinampo, and as the occupation 
of that town by a detachment that had 
previously been sent there had ap- 
parently not come to the knowledge 
of headquarters, a battalion and six 
squadrons were landed first on March 
13, with orders to clear the neighborhood 
of Ping Yang of Russian cavalry 
Under their protection the disembarka- 
tion of the Guard and 2d Division 
proceeded in all comfort. Little is 
known about how the landing was 
effected. At best it was but a slow 
proceeding, owing to the difficulties 
prevailing everywhere in the ports on 
the western coast of Korea. It lasted 
with the Guard Division from March 18 
to 25, and with the 2d Division from 
March 24 to 27. The heavy artillery 
of the field army was not landed for 
the present, as its point of disembarka- 
tion had, owing to bad roads, to be 
selected as close as possible to its future 
place of employment. The troops that 
had been landed were assembled at 
Ping Yang. 


Russians from 
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Again the Japanese fleet renewed its 
attack on the Russians, this. time re- 
ducing them to inactivity. An attack 
on the Russian squadron at Vladivostok 
On April 23 
it appeared off the east coast of Korea 


was not so successful. 


and sank three Japanese transports, 
making a successful return to port. 
This was the end of naval operations 
on the part of the Vladivostok squad- 
ron, however, for a long time. 

The advance of the ist Army to the 
Yalu proved even more difficult, on 
account of the almost impassable roads, 
than had been anticipated. Arrange- 
ments had therefore to be made with 
the help of the sea route, which since 
the middle of March was free from ice, 
so that the troops would find in their 
advance supplies deposited at certain 
places. With this object it was ar- 
ranged to land provisions at five previ- 
ously selected the 
could be 


points on coast 


magazines formed 
the advance. 
affording, of course, facilities 
landing had been selected where 
good crossroads led to the main road. 

In the meanwhile the Russians ap- 
pear to have studied carefully the 
probable plans of the Japanese and 
their probable future landing places in 
accordance with these plans. Almost 
no opposition to landings was made, 
however. It was considered expedient 
to allow all the Japanese forces to enter 
Manchuria first, to avoid any decisive 
engagement with them until superiority 
of numbers was established, and then 
to end the whole campaign by a single 
great and decisive battle. 

The ist Army was now approaching 
the Yalu, the landing of its bridging 
material being protected by a flotilla 
of gunboats at the mouth of that river. 

As soon as the Japanese felt sure of 


whence 


along main road of 
Places 


for 


the 
echelon of 


command of the se. 
the 2d Army, 
eventually to land on the Liao Penin- 
This echelon w 
composed of the combatant 
of the 1st, 3d and 4th 
of the ist Artillery 
Oku. It 
transports at Chinampo 
latter half of April 
for the issue of the struggles of Kuroki’ 
Ist Army on the Yalu. Admiral T 
fleet occupied the attention of t 
Arthur fleet and covered the 


whicl 


sula, was embarked 
port i ms 
Divisiotr 
srigade, all 
General arrived 

aS 
during 


and there walt 


transports, Kamimura’s 
at the 
cruisers. 

The 
remors of impending landings at various 
points, but could only rely on 
land 
Dispositions of these forces 


same time th 


Russians were disturbed 
thei 
forces to ascertain the trutl 
supposed landings led to dis} 
It is probable that the rumor 
purposely spread by the Japanese 
One feint landing is thus describ 
With the object of inducing 
sians to believe that a passag 
of Wi-tschu and a landing of 
Army west of the Yalu mout! 
planned, portions of the Guard 
sion, which were quartered at Yonampo, 
near the mouth of the Yalu and above 
that place, were ordered to line the 
river banks at the same time Nakagawa’s 
flotilla was entering the river. Simul- 
taneously large ships appeared west 
of the mouth of the Yalu. By thes 
measures, 


combined with the report 


intentionally disseminated by the Jap- 


anese of an intended landing of the 2d 
Army at the mouth of the Yalu, the 
actually succeeded in deceiving Russian 
headquarters as well as the commander 
of the eastern 
duced the latter to place his reserves 


detachment, and in- 
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behind his right wing. The Japanese 
succeeded in keeping the commander 
of the eastern detachment, up to the 
last moment, anxious for the safety of 
this wing. 

The fact, strange in itself, that the 
exact strength of the Japanese forces 
which had landed in Korea was suc- 
cessfully kept secret, whilst the Japa- 
nese at this period not only knew the 
disposition of the eastern detachment 
but of all the Russian land forces in 
detail, becomes less strange if we re- 
member that, apart from an excellently 
organized and well-paid spy and intel- 
ligence system, the Japanese were able 
to extract from Russian prisoners and 
deserters quickly all the information 
they wished to obtain. The Russian 
press, too, frequently printed something 
worth knowing. The stringent super- 
vision of the Japanese press, on the 
other hand, should serve us as a pattern 
to be imitated; and particular stress 
must be laid upon the fact that that 
press proved to the naval and military 
authorities that it was thoroughly im- 
bued with the importance of keeping 
secret every military intelligence. But 
otherwise, too, everything was done 
by the Japanese to keep the enemy not 
only ignorant as much as possible 
about their own intentions but also to 
mislead him by spreading false intel- 
ligence. 

On April 30 and May 1 was fought 
the battle of the Yalu, at the end of 
which the Japanese Ist Army was well 
across the river in the direction of 
Liao-Yang. 

Comments.—Methodically as the war 
was prepared by the Japanese, as 
methodically was it begun and carried 
through by them. The first step, the 
landing at Korea, was only followed 
by the second, the landing of the 2d 





Army, when, after repeated damage 
inflicted on the enemy’s Port Arthur 
squadron, and after the defeat of the 
Russians on the Yalu, the command of 
the sea and the possession of Korea 
seemed to be assured. In their efforts 
to gain command of the sea as a sine 
qua non for the continuance of the war 
on the continent, the Japanese naval 
commanders in their national enthu- 
siasm did not shrink from any sacrifice. 
The commanders of the troops allowed 
neither bad weather nor bad places to 
prevent landings at times or places in 
harmony with the strategical or tactical 
situations. 

That the Japanese did not land in 
Korea any other troops besides the Ist 
Army, although the sea route thither 
was the shortest of all and they ex- 
pected to come into collision with the 
Russians there, was again a correct 
appreciation of the general situation, 
and resulted from a correct knowledge 
of the theater of war, the difficulties 
of which are of so serious a nature that 
the chances of a Russian counter offen- 
sive in strong force was very much 
reduced. 

As on the Yalu, so also could the 
Russians have appeared in stronger 
force at the other threatened points of 
the east Asiatic continent. Landing 
in Korea being, moreover, a very 
difficult and tedious process, they could 
have considerably delayed, if not alto- 
gether prevented, any such landing. 
The assailant had not so great a choice 
of places for landing as in the passage 
of a river, for the number of likely 
places for effecting a landing was 
limited, and the places were, moreover, 
the same as those which had been used 
in the China-Japanese War. Besides, 
the ice at the beginning of the war 
limited their number still more. It 
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formed, however, no part of the Rus- 
sian plan to prevent the Japanese from 
landing or to render it difficult for 
them to do so. Where arrangements 
had been made to oppose a landing, as 
in the Gulf of Liao Tung, they were 
afterwards abandoned voluntarily. The 
Russians did not confess to the principle 
which Field Marshal Count Moltke 
once expressed—that when opposing 
a landing all depended on being first 
at the threatened point—although they 
had here every chance of being first. 
The intruders were being welcomed, in 
the sure hope that it would afterwards 
be possible to destroy a much greater 
number of them; but the fact was here 
forgotten that, however advantageous 
it is in war to adhere firmly to a definite 
general plan of action, the opportunity 
of making use of momentary advantages 
must at the same time never be lost 
sight of. 

At the beginning of the war, and 
also afterwards, the Japanese were re- 
proached with being too slow; the 
fact, however, had been overlooked 
that this slowness was chiefly due to 
the general conditions then existing. 
The ice on the coast, and the difficulties 
which have been described of the march 
through Korea—all were against a 
rapid display of force immediately at 
the beginning of the war. 

On May 1, probably to cover the 
sailing of General Oku’s transports, 
the Japanese for the second time 
attempted to block the mouth of Port 
Arthur harbor. On May 4, guarded 
by gun and torpedo boats and pre- 
ceded by a naval landing party, Oku’s 
3d Division was able to sail. 

The selected landing place, Kow-shi 
(Yen-tow) Bay, was a few miles south 
of Putzu-wo, where the Japanese force 
which captured Port Arthur had dis- 


embarked in 1894, and was believed 
to offer greater facilities than the latter. 
Kow-shi was, however, by no means an 
ideal port. It shallow, 
muddy foreshore of considerable extent 


possessed a 


and was exposed to easterly winds, 
though somewhat sheltered by the 
Elliott Islands. But it was sufficiently 
far from Port Arthur (50 to 60 miles 
to render serious interruption of the 
landing operations by troops from that 
place improbable; and transport 
ing from Japan need not pass close to 


com 


the Russian warships, as would have 
been the 
effected on the west 
Tung Peninsula 

On May 5 the ships sighted Kow-shi, 
where a few Cossacks were 


case had a landing been 


coast of the Liao 


observed, 
but the weather was too rough to render 
landing practicable, so the Japaness 
seem to the Elliott 
Islands. haven had 


as night anchorage for 


have sailed to 


Here a shallow 
been selected 

boon 
attack 


It was hoped that, even if the enemy’ 


the vessels and protected by a 
against a Russian torpedo-boat 


torpedo boats damaged the transport 
the passengers could easily be saved 
in the shallow water, whilst the cargoe 
would, without much difficulty, be 
salvaged. 

On the 6th the disembarkation com- 
menced, the naval covering party being 
first put ashore, then a battalion, then 
more infantry and some cavalry. Putzu- 
wo was now occupied, the few Russians 
in the place retiring northwards; a 
detachment, 
Pu-lan-tien to cut the railway, but did 
little beyond skirmish with the 
Russian garrison. 

Soon after landing the 2d 
severed Russian communication 
Port Arthur. As 
the general plan of the Japanese was to 


too, was dispatched to 


small 


Army 
with 
tated, 


has been 
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lay siege to and capture Port Arthur 
with one force, while the remainder of 
her armies was to converge on and 
drive back the main Russian force in 
the north. The Japanese took the 
offensive and the Russians the defen- 
sive. In no case did the latter actively 
oppose the Japanese landing. 

After landing, the 2d Army occupied 
Dalny on May 30. The 5th Division 
and the ist Cavalry Brigade now dis- 
embarked and covered the 2d Army to 
the north and also all further dis- 
embarkations. It established itself on 
the line Port Adams--Ta-sa River. 

By May 24 the 11th Division had 
disembarked at Yen-ta-kow. The Ist 
and 11th Divisions, with some reserve 
brigades, were now constituted the 3d 
Army undet General Nogi and ordered 
to besiege Port Arthur. The 2d Army, 
under Oku, took over the 3d, 4th and 
5th Divisions and the 1st Cavalry 
srivade. 

On May 19 the 10th Division, to 
ve the nucleus of the 4th Japanese 


Army, began to disembark at Takushan. 
It became at first a connecting lnk 
between the 1st and 2d Armies. 

By the end of August the Russians, 
having neglected to oppose the landings 
of the Japanese and having met the 
lst Army with insufficient forces, had 
lost connection with Port Arthur and 
were in a difficult position if they wished 
to relieve that fortress from the land 
side. 

Every step south conducted all the 
forces employed in that direction more 
and more into the defile formed by the 
mountains where the Japanese Ist 
Army was known to be, and by the 
Liao Tung Gulf, commanded by the 
Japanese fleet, whence the danger of 
further landings was constantly threat- 
ening. This illustrates how greatly 





operations on land near the coast 
depend for success upon command of 
the sea. 

As the Japanese had now secured 
full control of the sea and of such land- 
ing places as they needed, both of 
which they retained to the end of the 
war, we will now pass on to the next 
war, whose final results, so far as they 
concern Japan, have not yet been 
determined. 

Nore: I have drawn much of the 
above text from the ‘‘German Official 
Account of the Russo-Japanese War,”’ 
English edition, publishef® by Hugh 
Rees, Ltd., London. Other parts are 
extracted from ‘‘Strategy of the Russo- 
Japanese War,” by Major W. D. Bird, 
same publisher. 


WAR WITH GERMANY 


Again we see the same combination 
of caution and boldness and the same 
perfect harmony between the Japanese 
fleet and land forces. Both had an 
easy time, however. The German 
squadron left Tsing-Tao early in August 
to avoid the fate of the Russians in 
the previous war, leaving behind only 
a few small and otherwise inferior 
warships. On land the Germans had 
but 4,500 men, while the Japanese had 
45,000 with a British contingent of 
1,500 added. As the Japanese com- 
mander remarked, the campaign was 
like an autumn maneuver. 

War was declared August 25, 1914, 
but, following precedent, the fleet was 
in the Yellow Sea on that date and the 
transports had sailed. 

Landing was at Ling-Kow, Sep- 
tember 2 to 14, much over 100 miles 
from the objective. Whether this point 
was selected with characteristic Japa- 
nese caution, to avoid the possibility 
of mines in Lao-shan and Sha-ri-ken 
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bavs, or whether the motive was to. the bulk of the army 
first overrun Shan Tung province and landed at Lao-shan 
seize the railway, will be left to the  tingent following at t! 
reader’s decision. Ling-kow was cer- Lao-shan is only 15 mil 
tainly a poor landing place, and the tao. It is an ideal spot, 


roads and weather were as bad as bay, well sheltered by 
possible. Opposition was but slight 


The Japanese advance guard occupied On August 28 the city 
Tsi-mo on September 11, the main _ by the Japanese fleet and 
body arriving on the 29th. On the 30 the siege began. On 
18th, under cover of this movement, came the surrender. 


D 


A. E. F. Railroads 

When the armistice was signed, sixtv 
thousand members of the A. E. F. were 
engaged on railroad work of various 
kinds in France; more than a thousand 
miles of standard-gauge railway (equal 
to the distance by the Pennsylvania 
from New York to Chicago) had been 
laid; upward of 1,300 locomotives (three 
hundred more than are owned by the 
Atchison system) had been shipped 
overseas, and, had the war continued, 
we would have had in France by July, 
1919, enough American cars to make up 
a train the caboose of which would have 
been leaving Paris when the engine 
was entering Berlin. 














Varied Ground 


Improvements at West Point 


THE Epiror: 
In Colonel Eli A. 
in the 


Helmick’s article 
March INFANTRY JOURNAL on 
“Psychology of Command,” there are 
noted deficiencies of the Military Acad- 
emy as regards teaching principles of 
leadership. Many officers will heartily 
indorse this article, and it may be of 
interest to briefly state what is being 
done at the Military Academy in this 
respect. 

There are believed to have been sev- 
eral contributory causes which are out- 
lined below, with the proposed remedial 
measures indicated after each. 

(a) Lack of contact between officers 
and cadets, which gave a faulty impres- 
sion as to human interest to be shown 
to subordinates, and responsibility for 
their welfare. 

To bring tactical officers into closer 
relation with cadets, discipline is now 
mostly handled by company. An or- 
derly room has been set aside in barracks 
foreach company. The tactical officers 
are in these orderly rooms during a pre- 
scribed period and handle all questions 
of discipline directly with the cadets 
concerned. Furthermore, the cadets go 
to the tactical officers for advice and 
counsel with a freedom which could not 
have existed under the old system of 
discipline by correspondence. 

(b) Exaggerated attitude of harshness 
toward subordinates, brought about 
through the method of control of fourth 
classmen. 

Special regulations, which prescribe 
all the worthy features of the old cus- 
toms, have been published for guidance 
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of fourth classmen. Offenses unde: 
these regulations are handled by tactica 
officers in the same manner as othe 
offenses. Upper classmen do not hav 
power of punishment, and are especiall 
forbidden to speak to fourth classme: 
in loud and overbearing tones. 

(c) Narrowness, due to lack of contact 
with outside world. 

All upper classmen received Christma 
leaves. 

A corps paper has been established 
with exchange items from publication 
of other institutions, an article on cur- 
rent events, and local items. 

All cadet activities and interests are 
being encouraged and extended. 

It is planned to take one or mor: 
classes to some divisional camp each 
summer. The 
the scope of training; give cadets 
better idea of service conditions and 


object is to increase 


methods; and to place them on a statu 
more similar to other military organiza- 
tions, with attendant privileges. Camy 
Dix has been selected for this purpos« 
for the coming summer. 

(d) Lack of professional inspiration 

Especial effort is being made to give 
first classmen additional opportunities 
to exercise These oppor- 
tunities are necessarily curtailed, due 
to limited time and the necessity of 
keeping the entire corps up to standard 
as a military body. 


command. 


Furthermore, an 
effort is made in all tactical instruction 
to explain the reasons for the drill and 
to impress upon cadets their functions 
and problems as instructors. 
C. F. THomMpPson, 
Captain of Infantry. 
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Selection of Noncommissioned 
Officers 


In answer to an appeal to one of our 
distinguished infantrymen for an article 
for publication in the INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL, he submitted the following thought 
that is of special interest to the service: 


There is one thing that impressed me 
in France, and it is a thing that vitally 
affects the fighting power of the 
infantry—that is the quality of the 
noncommissioned officers of all grades. 

When yeu consider that the dis- 
persion made necessary in the fighting 
line in the last war will not be less 
and probably will have to be greater 
as weapons improve, one must realize 
that it will be the corporal and sergeant 
who must handle his unit and push it 
forward. In jumping off at daybreak 
or in moving up from a short distance 
in rear of the jump-off line at that 
hour, it must be the corporal who will 
see that all his men go forward, and 
the sergeant must supervise the cor- 
poral and report to his lientenant that 
his platoon or section is ready to move 
and that all are present. 

Most of the straggling is caused by 
men failing to leave their ‘‘fox holes” 
when their unit moves to the front, 
either on the jump off or at some 
later stage in the battle. The only 
man in close touch with them is the 
corporal, supervised by the sergeant. 
So one can easily realize the importance 
in having first-class men as noncom- 
missioned officers. Now few men pos- 
sess the quality—one might call it a 
talent—which enables them to judge 
men and select men who will possess 
the qualities needed for the important 
position of noncommissioned officer. 
And this is especially true in the 
case we so often find—a young officer 
of little experience commanding a 
company. 

I should like to see the question of 
the appointment of noncommissioned 
Officers discussed in the columns of 
the JourRNAL as to the advisability of 
changing the system and having all 
noncommissioned officers of the bat- 


talion or regiment appointed by a 
board of officers, either a battalion or 
regimental board. Candidates be 
selected from their records and also 
from recommendations by the various 
Officers of the unit. I have 
wondered whether it was a good thing 
to appoint a corporal for duty in the 
unit in which he served as a private, 
necessarily commanding men with whom 
he has served as a private. 
better results would follow if a new 
appointee were assigned to another 
company. 

If we are to have classes A, B and C 
for officers, I see no reason why the 
system should not be extended to th 
noncommissioned officers. If elimina- 
tion of the unfit can accomplished 
in one case, it should be also possible in 


the other. 


The Accompanying Gun 


Lo 


otten 


Sometimes 


be 


Tue Epiror: 

Two closely related artick 
have recently appeared in the Jor 
give occasion 
tion. One appearing in the 
for March treats the use of the 
trench-mortar in open operations; the 
other, in the April number, discusse 
the subject of an accompanying gun 
for the infantry. There are many 
tactical subjects upon which such dis- 
cussions may be of the greatest value, 
and among the most important is that 
of the accompanying gun. The in- 
fantry wants all the help it can get in 
its effort to secure and 
superiority of fire. 

It may be doubted, however, that 
either of the solutions proposed follow 
the right line of development. We of 
the infantry need for front-line service 
a gun sufficiently powerful to destroy 
material obstacles, of low trajectory 
and extended danger zone and, above 
all, sufficiently mobile to keep up its 
ammunition supply, with the most 
rapid advance to be expected against 
serious opposition. 

On the one hand, it is believed that 
the trench mortar fails in most 
these requirements. Granted that 
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projectile from that weapon is of 
desirable efficacy, at the same time 
the range of the gun is so limited that 
it must be necessarily almost con- 
tantly in motion if it is to be of utility 
to the front-line infantry. Can we 
expect under those circumstances to 
maintain the ammunition supply which 
will be requisite? Again, no piece with 
so high an angle of fire as the trench 
mortar can be depended upon for eco- 
nomical expenditure of ammunition. 
The chances of missing the target en- 
tirely are too great. The one great 
essential for a forward gun is economy 
of ammunition expenditure. With the 
artillery proper matters are quite dif- 
ferent: those pieces are operated under 
semi-stabilized conditions, positions are 
found for them, ammunition is there 
accumulated and, if they are cleverly 
placed at the inception of the operation 
they should be able to remain in 
position for considerable periods before 
being obliged to move. Their range 
permits this, but the function of those 
guns is quite distinct from that of 
those which accompany the attacking 
infantry. These latter, if they are to 
carry out their mission, must be in the 
closest immediate cooperation with the 
infantry and, consequently, when the 
infantry advances the guns must ad- 
vance with it. I believe that renewal 
of ammunition supply for these guns 
must not be expected during a day of 
battle; especially is hand-carriage of 
ammunition for the trench mortar 
quite impracticable if the infantry is 
making anything like a notable ad- 
vance. The statement made in the 
discussion of the trench mortar (March 
JouRNAL) that “it is possible with this 
mortar to deliver 1,000 pounds of metal 
in five minutes of time” seems to 
indicate a potential expenditure of 
ammunition quite beyond the possi- 
bility of resupply by means of the 
hand-carriage. There have been here- 
tofore other difficulties experienced in 
the way of preparing emplacements for 
the heavier types of trench mortars 
(Stokes-Newton, 6-inch), but these may 
have been eliminated by the new base 


plate referred to in the article quoted 
At any rate, so far as my opinion is of 
value, I am convinced that the trench 
mortar is not the auxiliary we need for 
operations in the open. For stabilized 
fronts, in siege or semi-siege tvarfare, it 
is quite the proper thing. 

The other article referred to (April 
JOURNAL) endeavors to solve the prob- 
lem by proposing the introduction of 
still another auxiliary weapon, to be 
operated by the infantry. I do not 
believe that many officers of extended 
experience will accept this proposed 
solution as an appropriate one. In the 
first place, the infantry regiment is 
already sufficiently complicated by the 
incorporation therein of auxiliary 
weapons—weapons developed for con- 
ditions of trench warfare but which 
we are endeavoring to utilize in the 
open. As a matter of general interest 
I would like to know how many rounds 
were fired from the trench-mortar 
platoons of the infantry regiments 
engaged in the operations following 
October 31, 1918. So far as the 
division which came under my personal 
observation was concerned, those 
weapons were not utilized during the 
advance to the Meuse—not for want 
of effort on the part of their crews 
(they followed up the infantry as 
fast as they could across country), but 
because the matériel couldn’t be trans- 
ported fast enough by hand to keep up 

There is an old axiom which says 
that in war simple methods are always 
best, and while that was originally 
intended to be specially applicable to 
tactics, it is equally apposite when we 
consider questions of organization and 
armament. In addition to that, what 
is proposed for an accompanying gun 
(April JourNAL) seems to be a half- 
measure—seldom a satisfactory solution 
of any problem. 

It is universally agreed that an 
accompanying gun is a requisite. Per- 
sonally I do not believe that anything 
less effective than a 75-mm. is worth 
the trouble of its transportation, and 
efficiency must be measured in terms 
of range, power in foot-tons, accuracy 
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and, above all, ability to move rapidly. 
These are, apparently, irreconcilible 
demands, yet I believe that there is a 
solution of the problem ready to hand. 
There is now, as part of the divisional 
organization, a trench-mortar battery. 
It is believed that the trench mortar 
is specifically what its name indicates it 
to be—a weapon suitable for siege 
operations but decidedly out of place 
in a war of movement. The per- 
sonnel, therefore, is wasted except 
under what our theory of war looks 
upon as exceptional circumstances. 
There is another reason for their elim- 
ination astrench-mortar personnel which 
goes deeper than this paper proposes 
to venture. In outline, however, it 
may be stated that I believe all our 
training should be for the open. Ex- 
perience has shown that troops so 
trained readily adapt themselves to 
other conditions because, by training 
for the open, the individual initiative 
is developed. On the contrary, train- 
ing for trenches destroys initiative and 
leaves troops helpless when the time 
comes for decisive action. But the 
question here is the utilization of the 
personnel of the trench-mortar battery. 
I believe that they should be armed and 
trained to serve as accompanying guns 
for the infantry. Furthermore, they 
should remain part of the divisional 
artillery, their function, although per- 
formed in the most intimate coopera- 
tion with the infantry, being purely an 
artillery task. 

The armament of the battery should 
meet the demands outlined above. 
The guns must be powerful enough 
to destroy material obstacles. They 
must have flat trajectory and long 
range, must be sufficiently mobile to 
keep up with the advancing infantry, 
and must have with them an ammuni- 
tion supply as large as it is practicable 
to make it. 

To be specific, I believe that the 
personnel of the present trench-mortar 
batteries should be trained as crews 
for accompanying guns for the infantry 
attacking line; that they should remain 
under the jurisdiction of the artillery; 
that each battery should be provided 


with eight guns (although onl ul 
would probably be simultaneously in 
action), and that those guns should be 
on a caterpiller mount which would 
combine the functions of tractor, firing 
platform and ammunition supply 

one vehicle. That the guns themselv: 
should be not less powerful than 


- 
H 
2 


hil 


ail 
75 mm., having in general the balli 
properties of that weapon 

Taking into consideration the im- 
provements to be anticipated in th 
immediate future in the mechanical 
part of the above program, I do not 
believe that the difficulties to bé 
overcome would be found insuperabk 
The reserve guns are an essential; 
those in the front line must be operated 
under very exposed conditions if they 
are to do the work contemplated and 
losses must be anticipated. In the 
advance of a division within my knowl- 
edge from the Aire to the Meuse wi 

lost three 75's, shot down while 
employed, but the value of the forward 
gun was so thoroughly demonstrated 
during that advance that we regarded 
those guns as very profitably expended 

ROBERT ALEXANDER 

Colonel, 63d infantry. 

® 

When Speakers Spout and Poets Rave 
During war’s alarms in the fighting 


game, the soldier’s life is the road to 


fame; the speakers spout and the poet 


the 
soldier 


to tell of 
- but the himself is a 
modest man, he does what he does and 


rave, “soldier heroes 


brave”’ 


the best he can, and the things that he 
thinks of the “‘sobby stuff,” we 
say here, for it’s far too rough 

But after the cheering and shouting 
die, the soldier drops from the public 
eye, and what he does and where he 
goes is not what the public cares or 
knows; the his 
modest way, and he trains for his work 
until the day, when much to the public’s 
shocked surprise, again the 
war arise; then the speakers 


and soldier goes OI! 


f 
ol 


cloud 


and 


pr uit 
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the poets rave, to “tell the world” of 
the soldiers brave. 

The public thinks of the soldier then; 
-the builder of 
men; but what does it know, does it 


it is proud of its army 


ever ask, of a soldier’s life, of his daily 
task; of the things that he learns, of 
rewards that he earns; why he thinks 
that 
worth 


a life in the soldier game is more 


while than the hollow fame of 


being told he’s a ‘Hero brave’’—when 
the speakers spout and the poets rave. 

So don’t you think that it’s up to you, 
and it’s you I mean, just personal you, 
to know what the soldier does between, 
for the final scene? 
very much alive; he 
that 
for the 


and not just wait 


For the soldier is 
thrive, 


gives himself you 


of being called 


may 


and not sake 
“brave,” 
the poets 


letin, N.Y. 


when the speakers spout and 
The Bul- 


rave. Recruiting 


General Pershing During Operations 

Apropos of the remarks of Congress- 
man Sherwood of Ohio some time ago 
with to 
movements during active operations, 


reference General Pershing’s 


the following extract from the Con- 
gressional Record of March 20, 1920, 


is of interest: 


Mr. Kaun. I also desire to insert in 
the Record several letters which I have 
received from soldiers, showing that 
they saw General Pershing during the 
World War at the front under fire; 
soldiers who saw him personally and 
spoke with him. 

THe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks as indicated. 


“CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
November 12, 1919. 
“Hon. JuLtus Kaun, 
“‘Washington, D. C. 
“Dear Mr. Kaun: The criticism of 
General Pershing by Mr. Sherwood in 





the House of Representatives has just 
come to my notice. I understand tl} 
you intend making a reply to Mr. Sher 
wood’s remarks in the House, and 
desire to say to you that I have seer 
General Pershing at the front 
under fire in France. 

“On October 15, 1918, I four 
General Pershing visiting the head 
quarters of the Fifth Division mn 
Montfoucon. I left the division head 
quarters with General Pershing ar 
walked to the road several hundr 
yards away with him to his automobil: 
At that time the German shells wer 
falling in this vicinity, especially b 
tween our position and Montfoucor 
At the automobile I left General 
Pershing, who told me that he wa 
going to the Third Division Head 
quarters in the village of Montfoucon 

“I told him that he should not go 
there at that time as the enemy wa 
shelling Montfoucon and that it wa 
very dangerous along the road passing 
through the village. He replied that 
he wanted to go to the Third Division 
and would have to take his chance 
with everybody else, and drove off to 
Montfoucon toward the area in which 
the enemy’s shells were falling. 

“On another occasion in February 16 
1918, I met General Pershing at head- 
quarters of the First Division, at 
Misnil-la-Tour, and he in‘ormed m 
that he would probably be out at my 
headquarters next day. At that time 
I was colonel, 16th Infantry, with head- 
quarters at Ramboucourt. 

“T said to General Pershing that | 
hoped he wouldn't come out there 
as the Germans frequently shelled in 
that vicinity and along the road 
leading there, and that I didn’t approve 
of his taking such chances. 

“The next day he visited my head- 
quarters and drove in his automobile 
along the Bouconville-Beaumont-Metz 
Road—the road I had spoken of the 
previous day. 

“IT do not remember whether the 
enemy did any firing on the road or 
my headquarters on that occasion or 
not, but I give the incident to show 
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you that General Pershing was per- 
fectly willing to take his chances. 
“With kindest regards, I am, 
“Yours very sincerely, 
“J. L. Hines, 


“ Major General, United States Army.” 


“DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works, 
‘“‘BureEAU OF HIGHWAYS, 


“City HALL, PHILADELPHIA, 
“October 25,81919. 


‘‘CHAIRMAN, House 

“MILITARY COMMITTEE, 

“Washington, D.C. 

“Drar Sir: I respectfully request 
that this information be read at your 
next meeting for the benefit of Repre- 
gentative Sherwood, Democrat, Ohio, 
who seeks information as to when and 
where our Commander-in-Chief was at 
the front during the great conflict of 
the past war. 

“On September 27, 1918, at about 
4.30 p. m., if I recall correctly, at the 
town known as Varrenes, where I! 
believe one of the most stubborn 
resistances was met by our troops, I 
had the pleasure of speaking to General 
Pershing, and I dare say from what | 
saw right there he displayed as much 
courage and set an example to all the 
men who were about him at that point 
to instill a new spirit in all these men, 
who were, indeed, played out by their 
long nights and days of constant labor 
establishing ammunition dumps 
for the artillery and infantry in the 
Argonne. 

“He arrived there shortly after the 
town was taken and while it was under 
heavy fire, a fire that can only be 
explained as a living hell. And how 
he got away unharmed is one of the 
miracles of war. He did not seek 
cover, but left his machine in the open 
road some hundred feet from the small 
bridge that crossed the Aire River, 
and at a crossroad that was constantly 
under fire. He visited our artillery— 
I recall it was E and F Batteries of the 
One hundred and eighth Artillery— 
while there, and I believe if his records 


are at hand the 
statement. 

“It seems very unj 
offer such a criticisn 
the game. And 
soldiers, I feel it 
uphold hi record: alter a 
record we helped him to m 
generalship caused us to mak« 

“And now, my good 
this will clear up this statement 
have quoted as coming from the 
who did not see him. 

“Once more I wish to sa 
sense tells one it would be 
for the general to see all of his 
while on the line, for there were tim 
when we could not keep up with our 
infantry, they advanced so rapid 
and our guides had more or les 
finding their positions while d 
ammunition; so you can apply 
the general’s position. If we 
not see our own troops, how on 
could the Commander-in-Chief 
them? Objectives were passed wit! 

a halt, and at times even company ct 
manders could not tell where their m 
were in position. 

“Tf this is not sufficient for 
can tell you of points on the 
to the Vesle front where 
was with us and seen by man 
boys from the First, Second, Third 
Fourth, Twenty-sixth, Twenty-eighth, 
Thirty-second, and Forty-second I 
think these were the only Amercan 
divisions on this front. 

“Hoping this is sufficient evidence 
to satisfy you as per your request to 
the House Military Committee, I bes 
to remain, 


friend 


comn 
writ 5 | 
‘ Liu yi 


soldier 


our general 


of tl 


Yours truly, 

MicHaAEL T. McCarror 
Private, Company G, 
103d Ammunition Train 

28th Division, U.S.A 


' 


From the testimony quoted above, it 
seems reasonably certain that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief saw his share of what 
was going on without the aid of field 
glasses. 
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Hand-Picking the Graduates 

When the war came’on, the{Engineer 
Corps was the one corps of our army 
whose officers were almost exclusively 
West Point graduates. Of the splendid 
war record of the officers of that corps 
the Army is justly proud. Their tasks 
were many and great and of exceeding 
diversity. Construction of great har- 
bors, roads, railroads, storehouses, and 
barracks, operation of railroads, lumber- 
ing, sound and flash-ranging, maps, air 
service, motor transport, chemical 
warfare, as well as the command of 
troops, all fell to the officers of the Engi- 
neer Corps and were all well done. 

For all these tasks, river and harbor 
work before the war was, no doubt, 
excellent training, giving officers not 
only large tasks but also contact with 
the civilian, who must largely fight any 
great war. This same work may even 
have helped in the performance of duty 
with front-line troops, but who will say 
that it replaced the tactical training 
that is the daily meat of line officers? 

The purpose of a military academy is 
presumably to furnish combat officers 
tothe Army. But each year, the honor 
graduates are taken by the Engineer 
Corps, largely for engineering work. 
How is this done? In two ways: first 
by pointing to exceptional promotion; 
second, by surrounding, at the Academy, 
the Engineer Corps with a prestige 
above that of any fighting branch. For 
the Academy is still in atmosphere, as 
well as in architecture, an engineer 
school. And the men who have been 
four years in that atmosphere choose 
the Engineer Corps when they graduate. 
Each year, the Engineer Corps plucks 
from the class its best, withdrawing 
them from military pursuits for at least 
half their time and putting them at 
river and harbor work. 

No human system of rating is perfect, 
but no graduate doubts that, on the 
whole, the best men in the class are 
rated the highest. 

Could the Hun himself devise any 
more efficient means to lower the stand- 
ard in the corps of officers of the Line 
of the Army? Can the Academy do 
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the Line any greater injury than to 
cull from every class the best? 

We believe that one lifetime is all too 
short to prepare an officer for war 
He has no spare minutes for rivers and 
harbors if he is to be entrusted wit! 
human lives and the destinies of a 
nation. 

The many and gallant engineers who 
succeed on the field of battle, as has the 
present superintendent, than whom the 
war produced no better soldier, do so in 
spite of rivers and harbors and lack of 
tactical and technical training, not on 
account of these handicaps. It would 
have been much better for the nation 
had they devoted their whole time to 
training for war. 

The cure for the situation is, first, 
regulation of engineer promotion throug! 
the single list; second, the detail at the 
Academy of line officers of prestige and 
ability, who as the heads of the great 
departments will enhance the prestige 
of the Line, as do engineer officers in 
similar positions enhance the prestige of 
the Engineer Corps. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them.”’ 
Shall we call ‘Military’ an Academy 
that gives always its best to engineering ’ 

CoNSTANT READER. 
® 
The North Geergia 
College 


Agricultural 


Captain S. A. Harris, Infantry, who 
is the P. M. S. and T. at the North 
Georgia Agricultural College, has pre- 
pared a little pamphlet giving some per- 
tinent facts regarding the school, which 
will be of considerable interest to officers 
of the Army who have boys to educate 
The pamphlet is accompanied by a 
letter in which Captain Harris sets forth 
his reasons for addressing his brother 
officers on the subject. He says: 

In writing this letter I have nothing 
whatever to gain personally. Neither 
am I required to help advertise the 
college. My sole reason for addressing 
you is to let my brother officers now 
that an cxeellent college education may 
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be obtained at this school at a very 
small cost. The amount mentioned 
seems almost like a fairy tale in these 
times of high prices, but I can assure 
you that the figures are correct. 

Those who are interested may ob- 
tain detailed information by communi- 
cating with Capt. S. A. Harris, Infantry, 
P. M. S. and T., North Georgia Agri- 
cultural College, Dahlonega, Georgia. 


® 


War Department Has Called Upon 
Red Cross Home Service 


In making plans for the return of the 
soldier dead from France in accordance 
the wish of the War 
Department has arranged with the 
American Red Cross for its service to 
be extended through the Home Service 
Sections throughout the country. 

A situation arose recently within one 
Red Cross Division that made clear the 
necessity of the cooperation which has 
been worked out. In this instance, 
because of a change of address, relatives 
had failed to receive from the War 
Department the official notice of the 
arrival of the returned dead. The 
family learned through the newspapers 
of the scheduled arrival and applied 
to the Red Cross in the emergency for 
information as to the time of landing. 

In addition to this information they 
requested help in matters incident to 
the burial arrangements. 

In accordance with the new arrange- 
ment the War Department, upon noti- 
fying the next of kin of the time of the 
arrival of the bodies, will send notice to 
the Red Cross Field Director at Hobo- 
ken. The Field Director will immedi- 
ately transmit this information to the 
appropriate Home Service sections. It 
is expected by this plan that Red Cross 
Home Service sections will be able to 
get in touch with all relatives to whom 


with relatives, 


109] 


the message is of vital importance, 
far enough in advance to allow sufficient 
time for the completion of all arrange- 
ments for burial. 

a 


Twenty-Fifth Infantry Branch 
Resolutions 


This Branch has unanimously agreed 
upon the following resolutions 

1. That the single list provision a 
embodied in the Army Reorganization 
Bill now should be 
adopted. 


before Congress 

2. That the provision for promotion 
and elimination of officers embodied in 
the bill adopted; but 
recognizing the necessity for some mean 
of ridding the inefficient 


officers, propose the following: 


should not be 


service of 


That a report similar to the present 
efficiency report be rendered annually 
for each officer below the grade of 
general officer, this report to be pre- 
pared by the officer’s immediate, inter- 
mediate superior, and commanding of- 
ficer, and forwarded to the Adjutant 
General of the Army. Also, that an 
efficiency report be made by the 
officer’s Commanding Officer when the 
former makes a change of station or 
the latter is relieved of command 
In the former case the report is to 
accompany the officer to his new 
station, and in the latter case the report 
is to be turned over to the new Com- 
manding Officer for his information 
These reports not to be sent to the 
Adjutant General until the end of the 
year. 

That before forwarding the annual 
report to the Adjutant General, the 
Commanding Officer shall afford the 
officer reported on the opportunity to 
scan the report and attach to it a 
reply in writing to any adverse state- 
ments of facts or opinion embodied in 
said report; that these reports be 
referred by the Adjutant General of 
the Army to a board of officers ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of War for 
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that purpose, whose duty it shall be,to 
carefully scan each report and to 
divide all reports into the following 
two classes: (a) Those whose services 
are satisfactory; and (b) those whose 
services are unsatisfactory; that those 
whose records fall in the first-named 
class be promoted without further 
consideration by seniority on the con- 
solidated list, and that those whose 
records fall in the second class be 
reported to the Secretary of War, who 
will cause the Department Commander 
in whose department the officers are 
serving to convene a board of officers 
consisting of from five to thirteen 
members, at least three of whom shall 
be selected from the officer’s organiza- 
tion, and the remainder from other 
organizations within the department, 
whose duty it shall be to collect, record, 
and consider all evidence obtainable 
relative to the efficiency of the said 
officers. 

The proceedings of the above ex- 
amining board shall be analogous to 
that of a general court-martial; that 
is, the officer being examined shall 
have the right of being represented by 
counsel, the right to challenge for 
cause stated, and the right to introduce 
evidence in his own behalf, the pro- 
ceedings to be copied im toto as in the 
case of a general court-martial, “and 
only evidence heard in open session 
shall become a part of the proceedings. 

That this examining board shall 
determine whether or not the services 
of the officer concerned have been 
satisfactory. If found that the officer’s 
services have been satisfactory, he will 
automatically, be, placed in the first- 
mentioned class above. If found that 
the officer’s services have been unsatis- 
factory, the board will proceed further 
to determine whether or not said 
services have been honest and faithful. 
If honest and faithful and extending 
over a period of ten or more years 
(commissioned or enlisted), the officer 
concerned shall be placed on the retired 
list with pay at the rate of 24% per cent 
yer year of service. If honest and 
faithful, but not covering a period of 
ten years, the officer concerned shall 





be honorably discharged with one year 
pay as of his grade at date of discharge 
If found that the services of the officer 
have not been honest and faithful, he 
shall be honorably discharged without 
further pay and allowances. 

3. That the provision of the bill giv- 
ing relative rank to army nurses b 
eliminated. 

4. That the provisions of the bill 
relative to the retirement of Warrant 
Officers be so changed to make the. 
laws now applicable to the retirement 
of enlisted men applicable to the retire- 
ment of Warrant Officers. 

Eart C. CARNAHAN, 
Colonel, 25th Infantry, 
President. 
Cuar.es F. Corson, 
2d Lieutenant, 25th Infantry, 
Secretary. 


© 
Value of Military Training 


The following is a statement made by 
Susan M. Dorsey, the superintendent 
of the Los Angeles public schools: 


The value of military training a 
given in our high schools through th: 
agency of the R. O. T. C. is no longer 
a matter of question. The results are 
apparent and easily evaluated. The 
improvement of the young men in 
their attitude toward seniority and 
authority, their improvement in cleanli- 
ness and neatness; in courtesy of 
manner, and willingness to sacrifice 
for civil service and the common good, 
are all becoming apparent. Recently 
in one school where volunteers wer 
asked to assist in a census taking, 
nearly all who volunteered were mem- 
bers of the R. O. T. C., which, as the 
principal stated, would seem to indi- 
cate “either that the most loyal, 
patriotic and self-sacrificing boys had 
enrolled in the R. O. T. C. or that the 
organization stimulated such qualities.”’ 

Not the least important evidence of 
the value of this training is shown in 
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the fact that there is being developed 
a consciousness of ability to do things 
and a willingness to accept responsi- 
bility and develop the power of leader- 


ship 
® 

A Correction 

In the footnote on page 972 of the 
April Journat there appeared in con- 
nection with the article ‘“Supply Func- 
tions of the General Staff, by Maj. 
John L. De Witt, General Staff,”” a 
statement to the effect that Major 
De Witt was G-1 of the First Army 
A. E. F. In this matter we are in 
error. Major De Witt was G-4 of the 
First Army and not G-1. 
our regrets for this error to all concerned. 


® 


General Snow Favors Single List 


We express 


There has been some discussion in 
the service regarding the attitude of 
Maj. Gen. Wm. I. Snow, Chief of Field 
Artillery, with respect to the single list. 
In many quarters the idea has gotten 


abroad that General Snow, as spokes- 
man for the Field Artillery, was opposed 
Such is not the 
General Snow has advocated the 
adoption of the single list. On October 
16, 1919, when he appeared before the 
House Military Affairs Committee, Gen- 
eral Snow was questioned on the subject 


to the proposition. 


Case. 


An extract from the Record is as follows: 


Mr. Hi LL. Do you care to give 
your opinion in regard to using 
list for promotion ? 


GENERAL Snow. I think if you can 
work out a single list so that an officer 
will not be continually transferred from 
one branch to another, if you can make 
a reservoir somewhere to take care of 
the excess, the single list would go a 
long way toward solving the problem 
in connection with our separate, inde- 
pendent functions, in relation to or- 
ganization and promotion. Any time 
you bring up the question of organiza- 
tion under our present system 
involve the matter of promotion, 
it is very hard to arrive at a 
basis. 


you 
and 


sound 


® 


Q. M. C. War Operations 


The Quartermaster Corps caused the 
death of five hundred thousand Newch- 
wang dogs over in North China because 
their skins are the best material in the 
world for aviator’s uniforms. It oper- 
ated the largest shirt-factory in the 
world. It met a shortage in needles by 
dispatching an agent to Sweden who 
returned with a million needles. It 
conducted two schools of coffee-roast- 
ing, and as a result the American soldier 

. received a fresher cup of coffee than most 
of the folks back home and the Govern- 
ment saved two or three cents a pound 
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Universal Military Training 

[t requires a special brand of philos- 
ophy to be able to discover a blessing 
amid the wreckage of cherished hopes 
and plans. Specifically, it calls for a 
high-grade optimism, mingled with no 
little resiliency and quite a lot of self- 
control. 

With all due modesty, it may be said 
that it is the kind of philosophy to 
which many years of sad experience 
with legislation habituated the 
is only fair to 
state in this connection that this spirit 
on the part of the Army is strongly 
reminiscent of that of the fat man who 
remarked that there were times when 
he had either to grin or cuss and that 
he was afraid to start cussing because 


has 


Army. However, it 


he was subject to apoplexy. 

The Army has the habit of planning 

a rather pernicious habit, according 
to some who profess to believe that the 
Army makes a habit also of keeping 
things up its sleeve. However, among 
other things, of late years the Army 
has set its heart on bringing about 
universal military training in this coun- 
try. Its motives in so doing have been 
entirely above board. Anything more 
altruistic would be hard to conceive, 
for the Army, per se, has nothing to 
from universal training. As a 
matter of fact, the successful inaugura- 
tion of such a system in this country 
would, in time, operate to relegate the 
Army to the background if it did not, 
indeed, render it practically jobless. 

Be that as it may, the Army some 
time ago became convinced that uni- 
versal military training was and is 
the only sure foundation upon which 


gain 
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the defense of the country could be 
built. That it is a system which ought 
to appeal with special force to a nation 
professing to be both patriotic and 
democratic is merely one of the many 
arguments to be advanced. 

In spite of the obvious logic of uni- 
versal military training, up to the 
outbreak of the World War its ad- 
vocacy in this country either fell upon 
deaf ears or was drowned out by the 
stupid and particularly irritating clamor 
of militarism. The possibility of war 
was poo-poohed, the necessity for pre- 
paredness was ignored, and our wealth 
of men and resources was pointed out 
as the bulwark of our safety. 

Then came the war, to demonstrate 
most conclusively two salient facts 
with regard to wars and their manner 
of happening, namely, that war is a 
possibility for any nation, at any 
time, without regard to its wishes or 
intent; secondly, that modern 
war is no longer a side issue, to be fought 
out by a handful of volunteers while 
things go on as usual back home, but 
that it is an operation that demands 
nation-wide preparation and _ effort 
Incidentally, it may be added that the 
late war demonstrated to some three 
or four millions of men that a little 
military training did none of them 
any harm. 

In brief, the late war appeared to 
have established beyond all doubt 
some of the fundamental principles 
of the doctrine of preparedness for 
defense. Nothing could have been 
more unexpected—and at the same 
time more certain—than our participa- 
tion in the war into which we were 


and, 
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swept in 1917. Nothing could have 
been more illuminative than the manner 
in which that war stretched out its 
long arm to invade every nook and 
cranny of the nation’s resources, sweep- 
ing the men by millions into its maw 
and throwing the net of its control 
over every human being from one end 
of the land to another. 

With all of these facts freshly es- 
tablished in the minds of the people, 
it looked for a time as though universal 
military training could not possibly 
meet with intelligent opposition. At 
least, no more favorable combination 
of circumstances for the enactment of 
enabling legislation could hardly have 
been imagined. ‘‘Now or Never’’ be- 
came the slogan of its advocates. And 
the verdict of the people, through 
their representatives in Congress, if 
not Never, is at least Now. 

It is, of course, a disappointment, 
but—it is a disappointment which 
actually conceals a blessing. 

The introduction of universal military 
training in this country would be a big 
and a radical departure. It would 
have to make its way in the face of 
much, if not bitter, opposition. If we 
ever make up our minds to adopt it, we 
must be prepared to put it across in a 
fashion that will disarm all critics. 
Unless we do, it is foredoomed to 
failure. Its progress is sure to be 
watched by hostile critics who will 
seek every opening to find fault, and 
we know from experience that they 
will overlook no peg, however small, 
upon which to hang their criticism. 

Moreover, there is another side 
which we must consider. The men who 
will either make or break universal 
military training in this country are the 
million or so of youngsters who will 
first undergo it. If it is to be a success, 


it will be because we make them think 
it is so. To do this, we must make its 
processes so perfect and its benefits so 
obvious that the system will register 
convincingly upon their minds and will 
send them back to their homes with a 
pleasant taste in their mouths. If we 
scrape together a million youngsters, at 
the impressionable age proposed in the 
measure, keep them more or less against 
their will for half a dozen months, and 
fail to make good with them, universal 
military training will be a dead issue 
The voice of each of those youngsters 
will be promptly multiplied by 
of their dozen or more relatives and 


those 


acquaintances. 

On the other hand, 
with the first million or so will be simi- 
larly multiplied. 


a favorable result 
Thus, everything 
points to the absolute necessity 
preparation of the Stop-Look-Listen 
and Watch-your-Step 


for 
variety before 
we embark upon such an undertaking. 

Especially does this apply to the 
Army, upon whom the burden of pre- 
paration and operation must, of neces- 
sity, fall. 

All of this means that our prepara- 
tion for universal training must be as 
nearly perfect as it is humanly possible 
to make it. The machinery must be 
We 
must know in advance just what we are 


perfect, the processes clean-cut. 


going to do, how we are going to do it, 
and what we are going to do it with. 
There must be no guesswork, no ex- 
temporizing, no false steps. 

We have available all of the informa- 
tion needed upon which to make our 
plans. will 
need in the way of training personnel 
We know just the kind 
and number of personnel and the kind 
and degree of training the personnel 


We know just what we 


and matériel. 
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will require to undertake the training 
successfully. 

Knowing exactly what will be re- 
quired, are we prepared at this moment 
to undertake such a task? Are we 
rather prepared to prepare for such 
a task? 

Let us take a hasty stock of things 
and see. 

Those who profess to know what 
they are talking about tell us that the 
Army has never known a greater degree 
of disorganization and demoralization 
than it today endures. Where the 
blame for this condition, if it exists, 
may lie is neither here nor there. Let 
us say that circumstances are to blame, 
and, without going into details, admit 
that our military house is not in order 
and that to put it in order will require 
all of our effort for some time to come. 

A brief sketch is enough to indicate 
what we have to do to put ourselves in 
order. We must undergo a more or 
less complete reorganization, along lines 
yet to be determined. We must train 
the great mass of our younger officers. 
We must develop and train the non- 
commissioned officers required. We 
must organize and train the cadres 
upon whose efforts the success of 
universal military training is to depend. 
Last, but most important, we must 
settle definitely upon the details of the 
training which will be undertaken. 

With all of the personnel at hand, 
the selection and organization of the 
training cadres will be a task requiring 
the greatest care. A large part of the 
personnel will, of necessity, be untried 
as far as the proposed work is con- 
cerned. We know from our experience 
in the late war that many of our officers 
of experience are not fitted tempera- 
mentally for such work. They must 
be weeded out and pyt to other tasks. 


Every man composing these trainin: 
cadres must be carefully selected, tested 
trained and supervised. We cannot 
afford to make mistakes. We must 
remember every moment that each 
step we take, each move we make, i 
laying the foundation for traditior 
which will endure for generations. 

The training which these young men 
should undergo is another matter of 
the utmost importance. We know from 
our experience in the late war that such 
an effort will be attended by an effort 
to exploit every conceivable hobby 
In our recent experience, the men 
submitted to this endless experimenta- 
tion as a necessary evil to getting 
into the big game. The youngsters we 
would train under such a system would 
not be imbued with the same serious- 
ness. With them a joke will be a joke, 
and it will be promptly laughed out of 
court, and it must be remembered that 
anything that will not stand the acid 
test of their humor will reflect serious 
upon the dignity of the work. 

Again, the time for training will b« 
short. Every moment must be utilized 
to the maximum advantage if the coun- 
try is to have a proper return for its 
money. We have plenty of training 
data at hand, but we should not make 
the mistake of trying to fit it haphazard 
to the work of training men under con- 
ditions as important as these would be. 

Every aspect of the situation leads 
to the conclusion that the undertaking 
would tax us to the utmost, no matter 
how well we might be prepared for it. 
A casual survey of our situation is 
enough to show that we are far from 
being at our best. The obvious moral 
is. that, without realizing it, we are 
lucky in having this task postponed to 
afford us a breathing spell in which to 
prepare for it. 
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Senator Warren and the Infantry 


The debate on the Army Reorganiza- 
tion Bill in the Senate on April 6 
brought forth the following: 


Mr. WARREN: In some way my at- 
tention was not drawn to the number 
of cavalrymen and cavalry officers pro- 
vided for in the bill. I desire to say 
that I think we shall made a very serious 
mistake if we do not enlarge the number 
of cavalrymen and cavalry officers, of 
course, taking the numbers from the 
other arms of the service. Perhaps it 
would be best te take them from the 
infantry. 


Cavalry can be and often is engaged 
on foot; in fact, our cavalry abroad in the 
late war were usually employed in that 
way. So I should be glad to have the 
chairman of the committee consent 
that an amendment be offered to in- 
crease the number of cavalrymen to 
it least 20,000 and the number of offi- 
cers to 950 and reduce the infantry or 
other arms of service by an equal 
number. 

Mr. Wapswortu: Is the Senator 
from Wyoming sure that the infantry is 
the best place to take them from? 

Mr. WarREN: I will say to the Sen- 
ator that it would seem to me so, be- 
cause while it is true that this bill gives 
great authority and liberty in forming 
tactical units, in fact it is left entirely, 
we might say, with the President, yet 
in a service like the cavalry, the require- 
ments of which are greater than those 
of the infantry, perhaps it would be 
well to make up the number from the 
infantry, for that branch can be more 
easily enlarged, if necessary, than any 
other branch. 

Just where the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming obtained the facts on 
which he bases his odious comparison, 
it would be most interesting to know. 

It is true that our cavalry was used 
abroad on foot, but the Senator does 
not enlighten his hearers with the 
class of duty on which they were so 
employed. 
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The astounding statement that the 
requirements of 
than 


cavalry are greater 


would not 


merit consideration except for the fact 


those of infantry 
that it was made on the floor of the 
United States Senate in debate on a 
bill which has for its object the estab- 
lishment of a future military policy of 
the country. It be left 
challenged. In this connection it 
remarked that 
Senator Warren 


cannot un- 
may 
be for many years 
the of 
the great Senate Military Committee 
With these 


highest circles is it any wonder t 


was chairman 


theories such 


as 


in the 
l 


at 
the Great War found us unprepared? 
The experience of the late war has 
conclusively demonstrated beyond the 
shadow of a doubt and it is an accepted 
fact that ‘ 
individual ability are essential today 


‘a higher training and greater 


for infantry than other arm 
It is more difficult and it takes a longer 
time to train infantry to any 


for any 


tandard 
of efficiency today than to bring any 
* . 
other arm to a corresponding standard 
Military Rank 


An extract from 4590, 


March 


page on- 


gressional Record, Friday, 12 
1920, reads as follows: 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont: The point 
about the whole thing is simply this, and 
I think it fair conclusion to be 
drawn by anyone who has given much 
attention to the history of the 
ment of military organizations: I be- 
lieve a great number of well-informed 
military men would today, if they could 
start back with the initial organization 
of some of the arms of the service, tak 
away all military rank from the officers 
of those arms. They would be graded 
by seniority as they ought to be, for their 
accumulated experience and their ex- 
tended service. They would be graded 
in pay, and they might be given a certain 
estate that would associate them on the 


i a 


} 
develop- 
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same plane with military officers of 
corresponding seniority of service. But 
I think you will agree with me that one 
of the reasons for the popular confusion 
about having such a tremendous over- 
head of commissioned officers in the 
Army is that we have given the old- 
fashioned militant ranks of lieutenant, 
captain, major, lieutenant colonel,colonel 
and general to men who were not them- 
selves required to have any particular 
experience or distinction in military 
science, military administration, and all 
that goes to make up the militant side 
of any army. 


But I think we have made a mistake, 
as I think many men are inclined to 
believe we have, in giving this rank 
which ought to indicate only the com- 
mand of combatant troops by com- 
batant officers to people who are auxili- 
aries of the Army, we ought not to make 
another mistake and give it to others 
who ought not to have it. It has 
caused a great deal of mischief, and we 
ought not to extend it further. 

® 
Camp Roosevelt 

Recruiting for Camp Roosevelt, 1920, 
is going’on at a surprising rate for the 
earliness of the season, and from all 
indications the Muskegon cantonment 
for high-school boys will be many times 
the size of previous years, announces 
Capt. Frank L. Beals, U. S. A., camp 
commandant and head of the depart- 
ment of physical education of the 
Chicago schools. The national scope 
of “the boys’ West Point” is clearly 
shown by the enrollments already 
received from Florida, Alabama, Wyo- 
ming and the New England states 
and the number of inquiries received 
at the camp headquarters in Chicago 
from all parts of the country. One of 
the salient features of Camp Roosevelt 
is its central location. 

While privately sponsored boys’ 
camps all over the United States ask 


several hundred dollars tuition, Camp 
Roosevelt continues to operate on the 
pre-war dollar-a-day basis, with the 
assistance of the War Department, the 
Chicago Board of Education and the 
patriotic and public-spirited member- 
ship of the Camp Roosevelt Association 
Its influence as a force in teaching sane 
preparedness and love of couiiry has 
been marked, and the camp has the 
unqualified endorsement of many con- 
gressmen, officers of the Army and 
Navy, War Department officials, judges 
and distinguished citizens who have 
visited the beautiful camp site in 
person and have seen for themselves the 
remarkable work being carried on there 

The camp opens on July 4 and closes 
August 28. It is divided into four 
two-week periods. In 1919 a creditable 
percentage of the cadets were the sons 
of army officers, and these parents who 
knew the war game were among the 
most enthusiastic supporters of the 
movement. 


® 
The Infantry Board 


One of the greatest steps forward in 
the infantry arm has been accomplished 
by the establishment of the Infantry 
Board at Camp Benning, Ga. This 
board is now an organized and going 
institution, prepared to do the things 
for the Infantry that should be done. 

There are a great many officers in our 
arm of the service who have most 
valuable ideas regarding the methods 
and means whereby the Infantry Service 
can be improved but who, under the 
old order of things, have felt a hesitancy 
in forwarding them through official 
channels to the Adjutant General of 
the Army. 

Our infantry officers are urged to 
select subjects of interest to the 
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infantry—make a thorough study of 
them, conduct such experiments as 
may be practicable and then forward 
the the Infantry Board. 
Commanding officers should encourage 
the work on the part of their subordi- 
nates and give them every facility and 
assistance that is possible. The 
vantages of such work and study are 
twofold—in the first place, the officer 
personally is bound to be benefited by 
it, and, secondly, there is a great 
opportunity for benefiting the Infantry 


whole to 


ad- 


Service as a whole. 

The Infantry Board will take your 
study and experiments and give it duc 
thought and consideration. If it 
merit, it will then be presented to the 
War Department for official considera- 
Officers that 
will recognition 


has 


may be assured 
official 


for the work they may do in this con- 


tion. 

they receive 

nection. 
The 


regimental and battalion commanders 


board has made a request to 
for certain data, suggestions and recom- 
mendations, and has issued a memo- 
randum outlining the 
operations of the board. 

Copies of this letter and memoran- 


dum follow: 


scope of the 


OFFICE OF 
CAMP 


THE INFANTRY BOARD 
BENNING, GEORGIA 


April 23, 1920. 


From: The President, Infantry Board. 

To: The Commanding Officer of each 
Infantry Brigade, Regiment and 
Machine-Gun Battalion. 

Subject: Improvement of the Infantry 
Service. 

1. There is enclosed herewith a mem- 
orandum prepared by the Infantry 
Board, which the board is arranging to 
have given wide publicity, not only in 
the Regular Infantry but also in the 
National Guard, the Infantry Reserve 
Corps, the American Legion, the Train- 
ing Camp Association, the Infantry Re- 


serve Officers Training Corps, 
certain military publications 

2. It will be appreciated by the 
Infantry Board if you will present the 
ubject-matter of this memorandum to 
he officers under your command and 
encourage them to give their assistanc« 
as therein outlined in building up the 
Infantry to the very highest state of 
efficiency 

3. The Infantry Board is making a 
siudy of the best methods of training 
infantry regimeuts and machine-gun 
battahons at various reduced strength 
as they now exist). In this connection 
the board would appreciate very much 
receiving the following data as to your 
command. 

a) Copy of the Regimental or Bat- 
talion Return for the month of April, 
1920 (Form No. 41, A. G. O.) 

(b) Copy of the semi-monthly Report 
ot Officers of each regiment and machine- 
gun battalion for the period ending 
April 30, 1920 (Form No. 680, A. G. O.). 

4. The Infantry Board is also making 
a study of the feasibility of presenting 
in a standardized form (similar to the 
job sheets in vocational training) the 
qualification requirements of the variou: 
grades and specialties of infantry en- 
listed men (privates, privates 1 cl., 
squad leaders, secteon leaders, 
runners, buglers, signalmen, etc.) and 
of recording and publishing such quali- 
fications in units in such a manner as 
best to establish a keen and healthy 
rivalgy and competition. 

i ieaemenialene or sugge 
and information as to methods already 
successfully in use, bearing on the fore- 
going subjects, will be of much assist- 
ance to the board. 

C. S. FARNSWORTH, 
Colonel, Infantry, U.S. A 


couts, 


THE INFANTRY BOARD 
BENNING, GEORGIA 


April 23, 1920 


OFFICE OF 
CAMP 


MEMORANDUM: 

1. Changes No. 22, to Par. 336, Com- 
pilation of Orders, dated War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., December 
15, 1919, provides for an Infantry 
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Board, to be stationed at Camp Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

‘The purpose of this board is to con- 
sider such subjects pertaining to In- 
fantry as may be referred to the board 
by the War Department, and fo origt- 
nate and submit to the War Depart- 
ment recommendations looking to the 
improvement of the Infantry Service.” 
(Italics not in the ‘“Changes.’’) 

This board is the first and only agency 
so far created by the War Department, 
whose sole function is the consideration 
of “improvements of the Infantry Serv- 
ice." When a Chief of Infantry has 
been authorized and designated and his 
office is organized, the Infantry Board 
will no doubt function directly under his 
control and supervision. 

2. The board is stationed at Camp 
Benning, Ga., the location of the 
Infantry School. When this School is 
fully functioning there will be among its 
personnel field officers, company offi- 
cers, and enlisted men from every in- 
fantry regiment in the Regular Army, 
and officers from the National Guard 
and the Reserve Corps. The Infantry 
Board will receive great assistance from 
its intimate personal association with 
such representative infantrymen. 

But this is not sufficient. ‘The im- 
provement of the Infantry Service’ 
is a matter of vital concern to every 
infantryman and the subject of constant 
thought and study on the part of every 
good infantryman. Such thought and 
study should result in ideas and gugges- 
tions which would be of the utmost 
assistance to the Infantry Board in 
meeting its inherent responsibility to 
the Infantry as well as its official re- 
sponsibility to the War Department, 
and the board therefore asks for this 
assistance. 

In carrying out this idea, it is sug- 
gested that where time and facilities 
permit, a study be made of each subject 
to be sent to the Infantry Board setting 
forth fairly and fully the advantages 
and disadvantages of the proposed 
improvement and citing authorities or 
experiences, if any, that have a bearing 
on the case. This study might in 
general best be forwarded through 
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higher infantry commanders (infantr 

brigade commanders) with a view to 
securing wider tests, experiments, stud, 

and suggestions and then be forwarded 
by them direct to the President of th: 
Infantry Board. It is the intention of 
the Infantry Board, in the developmen: 
of certain ideas, to submit them to 
infantry brigade, regimental and inde 
pendent battalion commanders for sug- 
gestions before forwarding its final 
recommendations to the War Depart- 
men. 

3. The Proper Military Preparednes 
of our Country being the ultimate goa! 
of “Improvements of the Infantr) 
Service,”’ and this being a question 
which is receiving deep consideration 
not only by officers of the active army 
but also by officers of Reserve Corps and 
the National Guard and by many 
patriotic and far-sighted civilians, the 
Infantry Board asks for and will appreci- 
ate ideas or suggestions from all these 
sources that bear on its particular 
responsibility—improvements of the In- 
fantry Service. 

C. S. FARNSWORTH, 
Colonel, Infantry, U.S. A.., 
President, Infantry Board. 


Now we have been working for years 
to get some kind of an establishment 
to which the problems of the Infantry 
might be presented with a reasonable 
assurance that they would be given 
the consideration they deserve. We 
now have it in the Infantry Board 
Let’s take advantage of it and give our 
arm of the service the best that’s in us. 
“The Infantry expects every man to do 
his duty.” 

Retired Officers Excluded from In- 
crease in Pay 

One of the attractive features of the 
military service has always been the 
assurance that when you have spent 
the best part of your life in it and 
have given the best that’s in you— 
your all—you would be reasonably well 
taken care of in your declining days. 
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The recent action of Congress in 
excluding the retired officers of the 
Army from the benefits that accrue 
from the increase in pay is the first 
time in the history of the nation that 
there has been any rank 
crimination. It brings us face to face 
with the proposition that this feature 
of the military service can no longer 
be depended upon to endure. 

It has been decided that the pay of 
the Army must be increased in order 
that officers may meet the ever- 
increasing high cost of living. The 
retired officer is on three-quarters pay. 
He has to eat at current prices. He 
has to feed, house and clothe himself 
and his family at current prices. He 
has to hold himself ready for a call to 
active service. His increase in cost of 
living is just the same as any other 
man. There is no legitimate reason 
that can be advanced for excluding 
him from the benefits of the 


such dis- 


pay 
increase. 


That the press of the country ap- 


preciates this situation is evidenced by 
the following editorial that appeared 
in the Chicago Tribune recently: 

One of the safest and easiest things in 
the world for Congress to do is to take 
something away from a man who can't 
vote. 

We are reminded of this profound and 
useful truth by the report that it is 
proposed to bar retired officers of the 
Army and Navy from the small increases 
of pay which may be allowed to active 
officers. 

Men of high training forego the pay 
and opportunities of civilian life when 
they adept a military or naval career 
They are entitled to some compensation 
in the form of security for their old age, 
disablement or other legitimate reason 
for retirement. When Congress seeks 
to ignore their needs it breaks faith and 
injures the service. 

Less than three years ago we were 
cheering the soldier and sailor as he 
went of to fight and die for our country. 
Now Congress is begrudging them a 
decent livelihood and trying to wriggle 
out of its duty toward them . 

This is not only small minded; it is 
destructive to the national defense and 
therefore not economy, but rank waste. 


D 


War Activities 

An interesting and little known fea- 
ture of the remarkable work of the 
chemical warfare service was the elabor- 
ate series of experiments on living speci- 
mens. It was necessary on one occasion 
to send an officer to Mexico to purchase 
1,500 Angora goats, experiments having 
shown that the goat possesses powers 
of resistance to gas which more nearly 
approximate those of a human than does 
any other common animal. 
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Minor Tactics 


PROBLEM No. 5 
Map: 


A SOLUTION 


Situation No. 1: 

1. Lieutenant A decides to take 
seven scouts. All will carry rifles. Two 
will carry bolos; two, wire cutters; two, hand 
axes; and one, a luminous compass, pair of 
field glasses, 


along 


message book and a pencil. 
Lieutenant A will have a pistol, -compass, 
pair of field glasses, message book and pencil. 
Dress will include helmets, gas masks and 
overcoats. 


Discussion: 

A large patrol would be likely to attract 
the enemy’s attention in crossing the river. 
Since the mission is solely one of reconnais- 
sance, as few men should be taken along as 
will suffice for messengers and to provide 
security for the leader. 

The task is a difficult one. Lieutenant A 
should therefore take with him the best of the 
scouts available. Untrained men will hinder 
rather than help him in carrying out his 
mission. Furthermore, all should be able to 
swim. He selects the most experienced’ and 
resourceful of the battalion scouts. 

When the patrol crosses the Toms Creek, 
two men should be left on the near bank to 
cover the withdrawal of the patrol if it is 
driven back. At least five men should cross the 
creek in order to have sufficient men to permit 
the return of two messenger from the 
opposite shore and still have enough with 
the leader to afford him some protection. 
Another man will be required to bring back 
any information that may be gained on this 
side of the creek, making a total of seven in 
addition to the leader. The patrol leader 
could take a greater number and leave more 
men on this side of the creek, but by so doing 
he would increase the chances of having the 
patrol discovered from the opposite bank. 
There is a possibility that the patrol may have 
to remain out well into the night, so all men 


A RECONNOITERING PATROL 


Emmitsburg Sheet! 


should carry with them their reserve ration 
and canteen of water. Rifles should be carried 
by all of them but the lieutenant, since a great 
part of their work is to be done in the daytime 
when a rifle is much more valuable than a 
pistol. To cross the creek a raft may have 
to be improvised. Wire cutters, hand axe 
should be taken along. Two 
luminous compasses for determining direction 
at night and two pair of field glasses for ob- 
servation during the day, with two message 
books and two pencils, will complete their 
equipment. 

Helmets and gas masks should be taken and 
overcoats worn. The men who are to cross 
the creek can leave their overcoats with the 
men who remain on the near bank. 

2. Lieutenant A decides to approach the 
creek by way of the wooded stream line 
south of knoll 421 and to attempt a crossing 
at the orchard 800 yards southeast of 421, 
using a boat if one is found; if not, to improvise 
a raft. 


and _ bolos 


He gives the following instructions to his 
men, and to avoid delay during tke advance he 
describes in detail the action of the patrol as 
it moves towards the Toms Creek. 

The enemy is on the opposite bank of a 
stream called TOMS CREEK, 1,000 
yards east from here. (Lieutenant A is 
assumed to be near ROADFORK 410.) 
We are going to cross it and determine if 
the enemy is in position there with strong 
forces. We move down this spur to 
those trees (pointing to the trees 300 
yards south of 410), turn to the east when 
we reach them and follow on this side of 
a little stream to TOMS CREEK. K 
will be the point and second in command, 
L on the right flank, J on the left flank, 
R the rear point (get-away man), C, D 
and H behind me in column of files. 
We will pass through the timber along 
the stream in a skirmish line at about 





1Copies of the Emmitsburg Sheet of the Gettysburg Map, on which this problem is based, 
may be obtained from the U. S. Infantry Association at 10 cents each, 
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will 
when I want this formation 


10-pace interval. I signal ‘As 
skirmishers ”’ 
taken up. C 


R will stay behind and keep me in sight, 


will then remain near me, 


and the rest will deploy on the point 
As we get near the river the woods become 
narrow; watch for this and drop back 
into the first formation so as not to get 
two build- 
When the 


him to signal 


5 


There are 
CREEK. 


want 


out in the open. 

TOMS 
these, ] 
“Halt” to the patrol and I will go forward. 


ings near 
point sees 
We are going to investigate the buildings 
in this manner. I will point out to one 
of the men with me where I want him to 
take position, then he and the left flanker 
When 
they can cover the house with their rifles, 
" to the 
I will send the other man in the 


will go to the place I indicate. 


one of them will signal “‘ Forward 
point. 
same way to the right flanker and when 
they are in position he will signal “‘For- 
ward.”” As soon as the point gets the 
signals from both flanks he will move 
towards the house by bounds, making 


We 


ready to shoot anybody who tries to stop 


use of every bit of cover. will be 


him. As we approach the houses and 


after we reach them keep hidden from 


the view of anybody on the opposite bank. 
Lieutenant A then goes over in detail with 
each of his men the things they are to do from 
the time the patrol starts until the houses are 
reached. When this has been done the patrol 
starts 
Discussion: 
The mission requires the crossing of Toms 
Creek. 
of crossing. 


The first thing to decide is the point 
Obviously the crossing should 
not be attempted in front of the high ground 
commanding Emmitsburg Turnpike. The 
patrol must move off to one of the flanks and 
choose a point where the preparations for 
A covered approac h 
to such a position is essential. 


cre yssing can be screened. 
A careful study 
of the map shows that points to the north are 
dangerous because the enemy is almost certain 
to have troops in position at the road-crossing 
at Cumps Mill and the one north of it. To 
the south the orchard 800 yards southeast of 
421 appears an excellent place to make the 
attempt. There is a covered approach to 
the orchard, and the patrol should be able to 
pass through it to the river without being 
seen, 
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effort 


m getting 


crossing. 

should be made to 
wet. The re n 

the 

enough n 

bolos, hand axe 
brought along for 1 
Special Situation N 

Five men of tl 
intervals of 15 
and one man in 
“ get-away "’ man 
Discussion: 

The woods lez 
the logical approa 
which has crossed the 
strength 
side of the 
attempt to 
patrol is in 
pass by, and when we 
it may surprise the m 

' 


and ambush us on our 


may be a remote possibili 
to take the chance wl 

dient of passing through tl 
mish line, we 


Can <« 


likelihood of such an out 


Special Situation No 
The right man 
ahead. T 
avoid the 
notes the area cov 
and the rapidity of 
Discussion: 

The enem) 
draw is 
gather 
helling 
is not 
sl ells fal 
tl ey can 
caliber of the 
should be 


artillery the en 


note 
tvpe of 
to determine the character 
Special Situation No, 4: 

The patrol leader join 
H close up and remain 15 yards behind under 
The lieutenant look ' t] 
and selects two positior ar i thea 
left on the edge of the 1 and the other 40 


| 


cover. ground 











| 
| 
| 
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yards to the right in the edge of the woods. 
He calls up C, points out the position to the left 
and tells him to go there, call up the left flanker, 
and when the two are in position to cover the 
approach of the point on the house, to signal 
“Forward.” D is sent out to the right with 
similar instructions. H and the patrol leader 
take position on the crest of the spur near the 
point. When the signal “Forward” has been 
received from both flanks, the point, making 
use of all cover along the west side of the road, 
cautiously approaches the buildings. When 
he reaches the barn and finds it unoccupied, he 
signals “Forward.” The patrol leader and 
H approach the barn, keeping under cover, 
and, when they reach it, take position to pro- 
tect the point in his advance on the house. 
When the house has been found unoccupied 
by the enemy, the rest of the patrol is signalled 
up, and all approach under cover so as not to 
be visible from the opposite bank of Toms 
Creek. 

Discussion: 


If the enemy has left any men in this vicinity 
or on this side of the creek, it is more than 
likely that they will be in or near these build- 
ings. Furthermore, being at the end of a 
covered approach to the creek, they offer a 
tempting congregating place for troops attack- 
ing east. Therefore they will surely be 
watched from the opposite bank, so the patrol 
should be cautious in its approach and its 
members careful not to expose theniselves. 
To avoid the buildings entirely would be a 
mistake, for if occupied by the enemy there 
would be a great possibility of ambush as 
discussed in situation 2. The approach to 
the houses should not be made by all members 
of the patrol at once. One man should make 
a cautious approach while the others are in 
position, covering the doors and windows 
with their rifles ready to open fire at the least 
indication of enemy occupation. In moving 
up to the buildings and during observation 
from them all men should endeavor to keep 
concealed from the opposite bank. 


Special Situation No. 5: 


Lieutenant A posts one man in the house 
to watch the high ground to the northeast; 
sends one man 50 yards away to the northern 
corner of the orchard to observe to the east 
and southeast; posts one man outside the 
buildings to cover the approaches from the 
south and southwest. Orders three men to 


determine by questioning the old man and b: 
search, whether or not there is a boat near by, 
and if not to construct a raft in the orchard 
and keep hidden from view from the opposite 
bank while doing it. He then leaves the other 
member of the patrol oh duty at the door of 
the house and joins the man who is observing 
the ground to the northeast to try to determine 
the exact location of the enemy who is firing 
on our troops. 


Discussion: 


It is the intention of Lieutenant A to observe 
from those buildings and their vicinity for 
some time before attempting to make a crossing 
in order that he will not walk blindly into a 
hostile group on the opposite bank. He must 
post an observer in the orchard near the bank 
of the creek to provide security in that direc- 
tion and to observe the ground screened from 
the house. Protection is afforded the men in 
observation by the sentry posted outside the 
buildings. Means for crossing the creek must 
be provided for as quickly as possible, so three 
men are detailed on this work. 

The information given by the old man is 
important and should be transmitted, but since 
it does not definitely establish that the enemy 
is holding in strength, a delay of a quarter or 
half an hour, while the lieutenant tries to 
locate the position of the enemy firing on our 
troops, will be time well spent. The man left 
at the door is to be used to carry the proposed 
message when written. 


Special Situation No. 6: 


Lieutenant A sends the sentinel and the 
three men who are working on the raft into the 
orchard to comb it to its southernmost end 
and capture or drive out hostile troops. He 
questions the prisoner about enemy troops east 
of the orchard and notes his answers. The 
lieutenant will send the prisoner back to the 
battalion commander as soon as he concludes 
nothing more can be learned by observing from 
his present station. 


Discussion: 


The first thing for the lieutenant to do after 
being told by the sentinel that there are signs 
of other enemy troops in the orchard is to 
gather as many men as he can spare and send 
them out to capture or drive out the hostile 
patrol. If this is not done and the enemy 
remains hidden in the orchard, the patrol 
will probably be ambushed when it tries to 
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return after crossing the river. The prisoner 
will be questioned by the lieutenant and his 
When sent to the rear the 
prisoner should be accompanied by a brief 
report of his examination to check with what 
Under careful questioning 
he may divulge facts of the greatest importance. 

The prisoner is, of course, disarmed. One 
man will constitute his guard to the rear, 
although there is some risk of a rescue by 
the prisoner's companions if any are about. 
The lieutenant must economize in messengers. 
He will therefore not start the prisoner back 
until the guard over him can carry a report 
pon everything to be learned from the present 
location of the patrol. The lieutenant has 
probably been in this neighborhood no more 
than twenty minutes, and for a large part of 
that time he has been engaged in something 
besides observation. 


answers noted. 


he states later. 


It is only by careful, 
patient and long-continued observation of the 
ground in sight across Toms Creek that he 
will get an insight into the enemy's dispositions 
and thus be able to send back to the major 
information of value and avoid an ambush 
for his patrol when it crosses the stream. 


Special Situation No. 7: 


The lieutenant writes the following message 
and starts one man back with the message 
and the prisoner to report to the major. 

House 700 yds. s. e. knoll 421. 
i Mch 20, 4.30 p.m. 
C. O. 1st Bn. 

Farmer this place reports-enemy dug 
trenches this morning across 410-422 
road east of TOMS CREEK. Can hear 
firing occasionally from direction trenches 
reported by farmer. 
bodies men near 


I have seen small 
fence junction 850 
yards northeast this house up strearn line 
heading west of 422. Three or four 
machine guns are in position west of house 
500 yards southwest of 422. 
nothing to east or southeast. 

Am sending herewith Red prisoner and 
report of his examination. Footmarks 
indicate this Red had companions this 
vicinity. 

Am leaving two men near this place 
and proceeding across TOMS CREEK 
with remainder. 


Have seen 


A, Lt. 


Lieutenant A takes his patrol carefully 
through the large orchard to its southeast 


corner and crosses the stream by the 1 
should by this time be ready. He leaves 
men on the west bank to cover the crossing 
and remain there until the patrol! return 


aft which 


two 
Discussion: 


No enemy have been seen to the east 
southeast. 


and 
It appears fairly safe to attempt 
a crossing from the orchard. This should not 
be done, however, at a point where the patrol 
could be seen by the enemy at the fence junc- 
tion up the stream line heading west of 422 
The question arises as to whether all the men 
The 


should cross at the same time or not 


slowness of movement and difficulty in maneu- 
vering the raft make it advisable for all to 
cross together. If this were not done, 
the current, the raft would float down stream 
and the next trip would have to start in the 
open. 
the 


duty is to remain in position ready to open 


due to 


The entire move m 


1st 


who are left behi 


two men 
fire on any enemy opposing the 
to cover the withdrawal 
returns to this side. 


Special Situation No. 8: 


Lieutenant A is lying down facing to the 
east; one man is with hirn., 
patrol is disposed as 


The rest of the 


follows: One man 25 
yards to his right rear watching to the south, 
one man about the same distance to his left 


+1 


and the “get- 
man 75 yards behind the lieutenant 


rear, watching to the north, 
away” 
All are prone. Upon the appearance of the 
hostile patrol Lieutenant A withdraws below 
the crest, 
signals double time and starts for the creek 


faces Toms Creek, points west, 
at a run, calling out to his men to get to the 
raft as fast as they can. 


Discussion: 


Whenever a patrol halts in observation it 
is imperative that protection be provided to 
the flanks and rear. Under no circumstances 
should the patrol be collected into a group. 
To halt and remain unprotected in the presence 
of an enemy violates one of the first principles 
of warfare, and any patrol which does this 
invites surprise and capture. 

Upon seeing the group of Reds come out of 
the patch of timber, deploy and start straight 
for him, Lieutenant A have no other 
thought than that he has been discovered and 
a hostile patrol has been sent out to drive him 
off. To start a fight on this side of the creek 


can 
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would probably result disastrously, so he 
decides to make 


behind the 


use of the defiladed ground 
nose and move as rapidly as he 
can for the creek and 
Meanwhile the 


cross to the other side. 
hostile Reds, not seeing this 
move, will advance the 300 yards to the crest 
of the hill rather cautiously, and thé time gained 
by Lieutenant A_ will 
patrol to 


probably permit his 
men left west of 


Toms Creek are alert, they can be of the great- 


escape. If the 


est assistance in covering the crossing of the 


raft by their fire. 


Special Situation No. 9: 


Lieutenant A decides to recross the 


near the 


stream 
knoll 361. 
He will make use of the cover along the small 
runs from the orchard to the 
the ford. Before 
lieutenant sends one man to take the following 


at or ford northeast of 


stream which 
vicinity of starting the 
to the major: 
House 700 yards s. e. knoll 421, 
1 Mch 20, 6.00 p. m. 
C. O. 1 Bn. 

Have 


message 





been 300 yards across TOMS 
CREEK towards KNOLL 443. Was 
back by patrol. Could 
see some Reds on KNOLL 443 and 
others in western edge timber 500 yards 
south ROADFORK 449. Will try to 
cross to east of TOMS CREEK opposite 
ROADFORK 399 
naissance. 


~ | 1 
driven hostile 


and continue recon- 
A, Lt 

The patrol will approach the ford as quietly 

as possible, lie down in its vicinity, and listen 

for some minutes for indications of an enemy on 

} 


the opposite bank, 


Discussion: 


Lieutenant A’s mission has not been ac- 
complished, so he must not return to his 
stream near the 


orchard in search of the member of the patrol 


battalion. To cross the 


would be disastrous, 


for he would walk right into the arms of the 


who has disappeared 


enemy patrol. So he must cross at another 


point. Owing to the presence of the enemy 
to the 


position is the logical one. 


northeast, some point south of his 

If the ford 
is surely the best place. 

likely 
bank near the ford, so before attempting to 
cross the patrol should halt and listen carefully 
for a few minutes. It will be dark when this 


second crossing is made. Men left on the 


is un- 
A Red 
to be on the opposite 


: guarded, it 


post is very 
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west bank therefore could not cover by fire 
the withdrawal of the patrol, and nothing 
would be gained by leaving any of his mex at 
the ford. 

The lieutenant has learned of an extension 
of the south 
This information should be reported to the 
major, who, moreover, has not heard from the 
patrol for some hours and is likely to be wonder- 
ing if it has been lost. 


enemy's detachments to the 


Special Situation No. 10. 


Lieutenant A plans to move to the north as 
far as the 410-422 and 
possible, whether or not the enemy is digging 
line. He crawls to 
each man, gives him the direction of advance, 


road determine, if 


trenches all along the 
instructs him to remain motionless when the 
moon is not hidden by clouds and to crouch 
forward. The patrol is 
formed with a point, flankers, and a rear point 


low as they 


move 
who is the “‘get-away"’ man. The lieutenant 
is in the center. 

Distances between members about 20 yards 


Discussion: 


The enemy is evidently digging this trench 


to cover the crossing of Toms Creek at the 
Lieutenant A that there is 
trench 410-422 road. 


Whether or not the enemy is improving his 


ford. knows 


another across the 
position between these points is not evident, 
but the out. It is 
possible that they are only going to defend 


lieutenant must find 
the crossings of Toms Creek with small units 
while the rest of their troops withdraw. To 
The full 


moon adds to the difficulty of this move, but 


determine this he must move north. 


advantage of the periods when it is hidden 
by the clouds will be taken to gain ground 
It would not be safe to call all of the patrol 
together, so he crawls to each individual, tells 
him what he intends to do, and points out the 


north star as a guiding mark. The patrol 
will be controlled by sound signals, the call 
of a bird or an animal, which the patrol 


leader should have decided on before leaving 
the west bank of Toms Creek. 
are out of the question, since they would lead 


Voice signals 


to discovery, and arm signals cannot be seen. 


Lieutenant A has obtained valuable in- 
formation, but he does not send a message 
back at this time. He would have to get 
farther away from the Red intrenching party 
to write without discovery, and the return 


trip is now so dangerous that he would have 
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use two messengers. He will try to get 


nore information before he so reduces his 


patrol 


he rea 


Special Situation No. 11: battali 


Lieutenant A decides to continue his recon- D#scussion: 
naissance to the east, but sends two men before 
leaving with the following message to his affording 
battalion commander. The men are directed strengthened 
to return by the route they have come. intends 
Near roadfork 422. movement in both directions 
1 Mch 20, 9.00 p. m. confirms thi The conge 


Cc. O. 1 Bn. 421 and 422 is perhaps cau 


i i 


Have seen Red working parties in- ing to getinto position. 7 
h 
I 


trenching as follows: Two hundred men, probably indicate a consid 

600 yds. east of roadfork 399; two hundred in the vicinity. Lieutena A hi : 

men, west side knoll 443; two hundred determined that there are about 2,000 
men, 650 yds. northwest of 443. Be- in the sector having a fro f about 1 
tween 200 and 300 Reds stationed in 

timber 500 yds. south of roadfork 449, 

and perhaps 500 in timber of knoll 464. 


I continue east. 


500 


A, Lt. 


Discussion: 

The patrol has been very successful so far 
and has obtained information which will be 
f great importance to the Blues. 

The enemy, by his activity, surely indicates 
that he is going to make every effort to prevent 
uur troops from crossing Toms Creek. He is 
ligging in all along the east bank and is 
holding troops in readiness in rear to meet any 
ittack. This information must be gotten 


back at once. We are well into enemy terri- 
tory, so to insure its delivery two men must carefull t i 
e sent with it. Lieutenant A has located starts to cross Toms Creek 


about six companies. He is not certain whether 2. Formation: Lieutenant 


or not they are supported, so he decides to one man 15 | 
reconnoiter to the east to determine if the following as rear point. 
enemy is going to hold in depth or is simply 3. Report: 
going to resist on the line of Toms Creek. The enemy is in position or 
While the return by the roundabout route bank with strong forces 
of advance of the patrol will require much time men digging a trench 600 
and that route is full of peril to his messengers, roadfork 399, about the 
the lieutenant believes, on the whole, their the west side of k1 
chances of getting through are better that way party of the same 
than if they attempt a short cut over unknown west of 443 
ground in the night. There were betwe 
To write the message the patrol gets well in the timber 500 yar 
away from the roads into the open field. The fork 499, and about 500 in 
lieutenant selects a suitable depression (shell knoll 464. 
hole possibly) and, prone therein, writes his There are several hundred 
message by the light of his flashlight, which bivouacked in the eastern part of eacl 
one of the men holds and screens with his the large patches of timber east of kn 
overcoat. 464 and northeast of knoll 466 
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There is much circulation on the roads 
through crossroads 421, including many 
mounted men and bicyclists. 

An old man in the houses near the or- 
chard says the enemy left early this 
morning; that they dug trenches during 
the day on the high ground east of the 
creek and northeast of here. I saw three 
or four machine guns during the afternoon 
in position near the 420 contour west of 
the house 500 yards southwest of 422. 

There is a covered approach to the 
of the of 


river by south 


knoll 421. 


An orchard on the creek 900 vards 


way stream 


southeast of knoH 421 offers concealment 
for movements on the west bank. 
The of Toms Creek 


both banks are fringed with trees. 


banks are low; 


Thescreek is unfordable and the current 
runs about 4 miles per hour. 

Covering fire for a crossing can h¢ 
delivered from the unimproved road ex 
tending from the EMMITSBURG TURN 
PIKE to the houses near the orchard 90 
yards southeast of knoll 421. 

The patrol crossed and recrossed TOMS 
CREEK south of the ford northeast of 
knoll 361. Covering fire for a crossing at 
this point can be delivered from the edg: 
of the timber on 469. 

On our way out the enemy dropped a 
dozen seventy-sevens into an area about 
200 yards square in the draw on th: 
south of 421. Shells fell at 10 
second intervals. 


slope 
Private D is missing. He did not get 
back across the creek when at 5.45 p. m 
we were forced by an enemy patrol to 
ereturn to this side. 


® 


The Drillmaster 


(Continued) 


Paragraph QO. 
89 


Being at port arms, describe 
how to execute left shoulder arms. 

A. The Left 
shoulder, 2. ARMS. 

The movement is executed in two counts. 
At the arms, carry the piece 
with the right hand and place it on the 
left shoulder, barrel up, trigger guard in 
the hollow of the left shoulder; at the same 
time grasp the butt with the left hand, 
heel between the first and second fingers, 


command is 1. 


command 


thumb and fingers closed on the stock. 
(Two). Drop the right hand by the side 
Drill 
Hint 


The position of the piece in the 
left identical 
that in the right shoulder. 

In the first position, the right hand retains 
its grasp of the small of the stock—not straight- 
ened out as in the case of the left hand in the 
right shoulder. 

Q. Being at the left shoulder arms, de- 
scribe how to execute port arms. 

A. The command is 1. Port, 2. ARMS. 

The movement is executed in two motions. 
At the command arms, grasp the piece with 
the right hand at the small of the stock. 

(Two). Carry the piece to the right with 


shoulder is with 


} 
: 
/ 
. 
: 





the right hand, regrasp it with the left, and 
take the position of port arms. 

Q. From what positions may left shoulder 
arms be ordered? 

A. It may be ordered directly from the 


order, right shoulder, present, or th 
reverse. 
Q. In each case, how is the movement 
executed? 


A. At the command arms, execute port 
arms and continue in cadence to the position 


ordered. 
Drill Finally, in all of this manual of 
Hint arms, be constantly on guard 
against the tendency to slight 
movements. As men become more proficient 


in the manual, their tendency is almost in- 
variably in this direction. It is well occa- 
sionally to review the manual by the numbers 
and check this tendency. 


Paragraph QO. Being at order arms, de- 
90 scribe how to execute parade rest. 
A. The command is 1. Parade, 
2. REST. 


Executed in one motion. At the command 
rest, carry the right foot straight to the 
rear, left knee slightly bent; carry the 








muzzle in front of the center of the body, 
barrel to the left; grasp the piece with the 
left hand, just below the stacking swivel, 
and with the right hand below and against 
the left. 

Q. Being at parade rest, describe how to 
execute attention. 

A. The command is 1. Squad, 2. ATTEN- 
TION. 

At the command attention, resume the 
order, the left hand 


quitting the piece 


opposite the right hip. 


this connec- 
Re- 
cruits will show a tendency to 
Correct 
it. The position of the feet and body is the 


See the remarks in 
under 


Drill 
Hint 


tion paragraph 52. 


lean on their pieces in this position. 


same as in parade rest without the piece. 


Drill 
Talk 


This position is used at retreat 
formation under arms while the 
field music is sounding off. It is 
also used at parades and at guard mounting 
while the band is ‘trooping the line, that is, 
while the band is marching up and down in 
front of the line. 
luring the ceremony at the grave. 


It is also used at funerals, 


So it is a ceremonial position, calling for 
Take 
the position just as you were taught to do 
Don’t get into the sloppy 
habit of leaning on your rifle. 
tion in one smart 
attention similarly. 


smartness of execution and of position. 


without arms. 
Take the posi- 
and 


movement resume 


Paragraph Q. Being at order arms, de- 

91 scribe how to execute trail arms. 

A. The command is 1. Trail, 
2. ARMS. 

Executed in one motion. At the com- 
mand arms, raise the piece, right arm slightly 
bent, and incline the muzzle forward so that 
barrel makes an angle of about 30 degrees 
with the vertical. 

Q. May trail arms be executed in any 
other manner ? 

A. Yes. When it can be done without 
danger or inconvenience to others, as when 
deployed in line of skirmishers, the piece may 
be grasped at the balance and the muzzle 
lowered until the piece is horizontal; a 
similar position in the left hand may be 
used. 

Drill 

Hint 


In the first instance, it is gnly 
necessary to raise the butt enough 
to clear the ground. Merely 
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tightening the grasp on th 
enough to lift it without ben 
Avoid lifting it too high. 
The position of train arm 
When dressing an element, 
When ranks are opened, 
When individuals move 
rectify the position, 
When taking intery 
When executing rig! 
marching backward, 
When deployed as skirmisher 


Rifle Salute 


houlder 


Paragraphs 0 
93-94 


Being at the right 

arms, describe hou ‘ vecule the 

rifle salute. 

1. Rifle, 2. SALUTE. 
The movement is executed in two « 

At the command salute, carry th 

smartly to the small of the 


A. The command i 


horizontal, palm of hand down, tl 
fingers extended and joined 
touching the end of the cocking | 
toward the person saluted 

(Two). Drop the left hand by 
turn the head and eyes to the 

Q. Being at the 
scribe how to execute the rifle salute. 

A. Carry the left hand 
right side, palm of the hand do 


and joined, 


front 


order or tratl arms, 


' 
smiartiy to 


and fingers extended 


against the piece near the 
toward the person saluted. 
(Two). Drop the left hand by 


turn the head and eyes to the fro 


Drill 
Hint 


The old 
from the 


rule of th 
elbow to 
applies especially 


forearm and hand in the rifle salute 


and the horizontal position of the forearn 
the principal features to look out for. 

In the salute at the order or at thi 
same rule applies to the forearm 
but the forearm necessarily inclin: 
to the right. 


Drill 
Talk 


When 


armed with a rifle, except 


you are out 


on post, you always salute 
the rifle salute. You never salut 
hand when you have a rifle. 
When outdoors, you always salut 
rifle from the 
indoors, with the rifle at the or 


salute right 
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In saluting, keep the left hand in the first one movement. While it is not executed 
ion, that is, in the position of the salute, cadence, the motions should be separate a 
il your salute has been returned; then drop distinct; first, parade rest; second, grasp 
hand smartly by the side. bayonet with the right hand; third, draw t 
When saluting, stand or turn so that you car bayonet; fourth, fix the bayonet; fifth, re 
look squarely at the person saluted, and don’t the order. 
rget about keeping the chin well up. In unfixing bayonet, the same distinctn 


of motions should be observed. 
Men are ay 


I 


Paragraphs Q. Being at order arms, de- 
95-96 scribe how to fix bayonets. 
A. The command is 1. Fix, 2. Pe ir : 
BAYONET. to the left in withdrawing and returning 


bayonet, and of not resuming the ord 


t to get into the habit of lett 


the muzzle fall too far to the left, of turni 


When the bayonet is carried on the belt: 
t the command bayonet, execute parade 
rest; grasp the bayonet with the right 


as motions should be distinct and smart. 
1, b of the hand toward the body; om : ‘ 


smartly. 
In fixing bayonet from the haversack, 


acK o . . 
. ft and is carried straigt » ove 
lraw the bayonet from the scabbard and I har carried straight up over 


1 


glancing at the muzzl shoulder, grasping the handle of the bayonet 
i, Ziancing a ne uzzie; 


fix it on the barre , , . : 
ume the ord the thumb pressing the spring, pull the bayon 
resume the order. : 
O. When the bayonet is carried on the . raight 4 until 4 o_o then lower it a 
, Fe fix it on the muzzle of the piece. 
haversack, how 1s fix bayonet executed? tg 
A Draw the bayonet with the left hand In unfixing bayonet, when the scabbard is 

¢ . ne . ‘ +he avareanl ; ic +e .OT 
and fix it in the most convenient manner. corried ¥ mf wate = ef b ae \ 
“ rer nt tH ¢ re > aCe y co race 
Q. Being at order arms, describe how to porter us assy tenet qutis tenn «canes. erm 
[The movement would rarely be ordered exce; 


unfix bayonet. 

A. The command is 1. Unfix, 2. BAYONET 

When the bayonet is carried on the belt: 
at the command bayonet, execute parade Paragraph Q. With the bayonet fixed, how 
is charge bayonet executed? 

A. Whether executed at a ha 
or in motion, the bayonet is held toward the 





under circumstances which would make thi 


possible. 


rest; grasp the handle of the bayonet firmly 97 
with the right hand, pressing the spring 
with the forefinger of the right hand; raise 
the bayonet until the handle is about 12 opponent as in the position of guard 
inches above the muzzle of the piece; drop the Bayonet Manual. 

the point to the left, back of the hard toward Q. Where are exercises for bayonet combat 
prescribed? 

A. In the Bayonet Manual. 


the body, and, glancing at the scabbard, 
return the bayonet, the blade passing 


between the left arm and the body; regrasp Drill Unless ordered by proper au 
the piece with the right hand and resume the Hints thority, it is just as well to omit 
order. instruction in charge bayonet i: 

Q. When the bayonet is carried on the connection with the instruction in the manual 
haversack, how 1s unfix bayonet executed ? of arms. 

A. Take the bayonet from the rifle with Bayonet combat is taught with a spi 
the left hand and return it to the scabbard allitsown. The charge is a position of inter 
in the most convenient manner. alertness and readiness. It should never | 

Q. If marching or lying down, how is taken in any other spirit or mood. If pra 
the bayonet fixed and unfixed? ticed in the course of instruction in the manua 


A. It is fixed and unfixed in the most of arms, there is a chance that the men may 
expeditious and convenient manner and the get into the habit of doing it more or less per- 
piece is returned to its original position functorily. If it is taught in this connection, 

Q. Are fix bayonet and wunfix bayonet the men should be warned against this habit 
executed én cadence? Drill This position of charge bayonet i: 
not strictly a part of the Manual 
of Arms, It belongs in bayonet 
Drill In fixing bayonet from the belt, combat-bayonet fighting—and is the position 
Hints watch for the slighting of motions. of readiness which the bayonet fighter tak« 

The tendency is to run it all into when engaging an opponent. It is a strictly 


A. No; they are executed with promptness Talk 
and regularity but not in cadence. 
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siness position, and when you take it you from spots, brush 

ist put all the “pep” and alertness and up, pulled up to the pr 
readiness into it that you are capable of Belt—Buckle in front 
You will be taught all about this in the bayonet ; 


hting. 
The Inspection 


Paragraphs Q. Being at order arms, describe 
98-99 how to execule inspectton arms 
A. The command is 1. Inspec- 
tion, 2. ARMS. 

The movement is executed in two count 
At the command arms, take the position of 
port arms. 

Two). Seize the bolt handle with th 
umb and forefinger of the right hand, 
irn the handle up, draw the bolt back, 
nd glance at the chamber. Having found 
he chamber empty, or having emptied it, 
raise the head and eyes to the front. 


Drill The most common error in exe 


Hints cuting this movement is in slight- Cs ? c 
lambert lean, [tree 


Rearsight—Clean, free fr 


rewheads clean 


ing the first motion, that is, in 

taking the position of port arms. Instead of 
urrying the right hand to the small of the 
k and grasping it, men almost invariably 

r it directly to the bolt handle. There is 

ng serious about this except that it is 


prescribed the other way and should be exe- 
Bayonet 


d as prescribed. 
Scabbard 


Similarly, in executing order arms or right 
shoulder arms from inspection arms, men 


} 


almost invariably neglect to resume the port | 
> ‘ 


Fin ally, glan > Overt 
yosition of the soldier is « 


; 
oO 


arms after closing the chamber and before 


Q. Being at inspection arm 
to execute ‘order, right shoulder or por 
A. The command is 1. Order (Right 
shoulder, Port), 2. ARMS. 


At the pre paratory comma! 


beginning the next movement. 
4 rvs 


In connection with the inspection of arms, 
you should get into the habit of inspecting 
your men at the beginning of each instruction 
period. They should be required to present 


4 . : bolt handle forward, turn tl 
a proper appearance at all times, and it is : 
down, pull the tri 


arms. 
At the 


movement ordered 


important that you teach them proper habits 
from the start. 

In inspecting, be systematic. Begin either 
at the top or the bottom and go over the man. 
Know what you are looking for. A casual Drill This positi f 
glance is likely to miss half the details, and an Talk is one you alway 
inspection which leaves details uncorrected is of two occasions 
worse than none at all. thing after forming «under 

For example, beginning at a man’s feet: being dismissed, and when 

Shoes—Whole, clean, properly laced, ends _ be inspected 
of laces out of sight. The inspection when you first 
Leggings—Whole, clean, properly wrapped before you are dismissed is in order 
or laced, same height, lacing strings there may be any cartridges left 


+ 


neatly bound and tucked in. or in the chamber. So, at inspect 


Breeches—Whole, properly laced, free always be careful to look and 
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cartridges are in your piece. Just because 
you haven't been using cartridges yourself, 
don’t fail to look. 


been using your prece. 


Somebody else may have 
Lots of men have been 
killed from this sort of carelessness. 

On these occasions, you will always execute 
the inspection arms at command. 

When you are being inspected, the 
mand prepare for inspection will be given by 
that com- 
Wait 


approaches. As _ he 


com- 


the platoon or section leader. At 


mand you make no movement. until 


the inspection officer 
starts to take the piece of the man on the 
of you, execute the inspection arms 
When he steps in 


right 
and hold the position. 
front of you and takes your piece, let go and 
drop your hands by your sides. When he 
hands it back, grasp it with the left hand at 
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the balance, close the chamber and execu 
order arms as soon as the inspecting officer 
passes to the man on your left. 

We will now try it. I will give the com 
mand as though I were the platoon leader 
then I will inspect as though I were the cap- 
tain or the platoon leader. 


To Dismiss the Squad 


Paragraph Q. Being at a halt, 
100 how to dismiss the squad. 
A. The command is 1. Inspec- 
tion, 2. ARMS, 3. Port, 4. ARMS, 5. DIS- 
MISSED. 
At the second command, execute in- 
spection arms. 
At the fourth command, execute port 
arms. 
At the fifth command, break ranks. 


descrily 


® 


Sketching with Scale of Horizontal Equivalents 


The scale of Horizontal Equivalents is based 
on the fact that at a slope of plus one degree 
the ground will gain an elevation of one foot in 
Thus, where a vertical in- 
terval of 20 feet is being used, these 20 feet 
in elevation will be gained in a distance of 20 
times 57.3, which is 1,146 feet; where the slope 
is 2 degrees the 20 feet in elevation will be 
gained in % of 1,146 feet, which is 573 feet; 
where the slope is 4 degrees the 20 feet in eleva- 
tion will be gained in 4 of 1,146 feet, Which is 
286 feet, 

From this data we are able to ¢onstruct a 
scale of horizontal equivalents for any degree 


every 57.3 feet. 


etc. 


of slope by first constructing a simple reading 
scale and taking therefrom the distances as 
above indicated, 

We do not, however, have to go through all 
of this process because it has already been done 
The scale of horizontal equivalents 
that is published herewith is constructed on 
the normal scale for maps prescribed by the 
Field Service Regulations as follows: 


for us. 


For road maps and sketches, 3 inches = 
1 mile; vertical interval, 20 feet. 
For and outpost maps 
sketches, 6 inches=1 mile; 

interval, 10 feet. 


and 
vertical 


position 


This scale is graduated from 4% degree to 
10 degrees and will be found sufficiently ac- 
curate for all practical purposes. 

Having determined the elevation of the 


initial station and plotted the distance from 
this to the next succeeding station, all you hav 
to do to determine where the contours cro 
your line is to apply the scale of horizontal 
equivalents for the degree of slope determined 
and dot off the contour points. 

There is also published a scale from whic! 
you may secure a scale of yards with which t 
draw the sketch from the data given below: 

THE PROBLEM 

1. From the data given below draw a road 
sketch: 
General: 

Scale: 3 inches equal 1 mile. 

(Take off the 36-inch scale at the bottom of 
the illustration on page 1113.) 

Vertical interval: 20 feet. 

Tupper Creek is sparsely lined with trees 
without underbrush throughout its length 
within the boundaries of the sketch. 

To the south of Tupper Creek there is a 
low, sparsely wooded ridge generally parallel 
to the creek, the top of which is about 400 
yards from the creek and approximately 100 
feet higher. 

Tupper Creek is 20 feet wide and fordable 
except in freshets. The banks are steep and 
generally from 4 to 6 feet high. All other 
creeks are less than 12 feet wide. 

A telephone line parallels the main road 
throughout its course within the limits of the 
sketch, 
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HE. 6/N=1M1. VA AOFT. 
S/N=#/M1/. VL20FT. 


SCALE OF PACES 


3”= Imi. too we o 
6"2 Imi wo 50 © 100 


The K and L. Railroad, single track, standard 
gauge, runs east and west across the sketch. 
It is generally parallel to and from 25 to 100 
yards distant from the north bank of Tupper 
Creek. A telegraph line runs parallel to the 
railroad. 

At Station 1.—Elevation 500 feet. Bearing 
along main road 85°; distance to station 2 is 
1,100 yards; slope, minus 114°. 

Bearing right, 175°; distance to Tupper 
Creek 950 yards; slope for distance of 390 
yards is minus 2°, and for remainder of distance 
is minus 3°, 

Bearing left, 5°; distance to top of Grant 
Hill 750 yards; slope is plus 134°. 

Bearing to mouth of Wind Run, where it 
joins Tupper Creek, is 122°; this is an inter- 
section bearing. 

Station 1 to Station 2.—Improved road, 
barb wire fence on both sides. At station 1 
plus 400 yards is the farmhouse of U. N. 
Picket on the north side of the road. A large 
barn is 100 yards to north of farmhouse. 
Grounds are 200 yards square surrounded by 
smooth wire fence. Trees here and there. 

At station 1 plus 600 yards is a barb wire 
fence, bearing 2°, which runs to the north edge 
of the sketch. Ground to east of this fence is 


s00 600 600 1000 
200 300 400 500 


in corn, west of fence meadow 
Run. All ground to south of roa 


south as the railroad and east to Wind Run i 


in wheat. 

At Station 2.—Elevation 410 feet 
along main road 110°; distance to 
600 yards; slope, plus 4”. 

Bearing right, along Wind Run, 


This is intersection bearing to mouth of Wind 


Run; elevation at Junction of Wind Run and 


Tupper Creek is 375 feet 


Bearing left, along Wind Run, 1°; distance 


tonorth edgeofsketch800 yards;slope plus 1 


Road crosses Wind Run on King Post 


Wooden Bridge 18 feet long, 12 feet wide, 
8 feet above water. 
Four hundred yards north of station 


ana 


) 


small creek bearing 80° runs into Wind Rt 


from the east. 
Wind Run averages about 10 feet in w 
and is fordable throughout its length 


’ 


1 


Wind Run is lined with trees throughout its 


length within the limits of the sketch. 


The K. and L. Railroad crosses Wind Run 


on a stone culvert. 


Station 2 to Station 3.,—Improved road, barb 


wire fence on north side, smooth wire fence 
south side. 


on 
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From station 2 


plus 200 yards to station 3 
is an orchard to the south of the road that 
extends, 300 yards to the south, surrounded 
by a smooth wire fence. 

At station 2 


with a barn, 


plus 350 yards is a farmhouse 
Home of A. B. Fox. 
m Slopes of hill to ne wth sparsely covered with 
woods. Remainder of country to south as far 
as the railroad is meadow land with trees here 
and there. 

At Station 3.—Elevation 540 feet. 
along main road 140°; 


Bearing 
distance to station 4 is 
700 yards; slope, minus 314°. 

Bearing (intersection) to left to top of Pope 
Hill, 50°; slope, plus 4°. 


} 


Pope Hill is a ridge and 


outh. West 


south 


running north 


slopes sparsely covered with 


woods; and 


east slopes open 
and there. The road 
runs through a cut for a distance of 100 yards 
m both east and west of station. 

Station 3 to Station 4.—Improved road, no 
fences on either side. 

At Station 4.—Elevation 400 feet. Bearing 
along main road 90°; distance to station 5 is 


1,050 yards; slope, plus 44°. 


grass 


land with trees here 


Fifty yards to south is railroad station of 
Camden. Improved road leads 
road to station, 


from main 

Directly south of Camden Station a small 

reek runs north and empties into Tupper 

Creek. 

Station 4 to Station 5.—Improved road, 
barb wire fence on each side. From Station 
4 plus 200 yards to plus 800 yards is an orchard 
extending south to the railroad. It is 
rounded by a barb wire fence. 

At station 4 plus 600 yards to the north of 
the road is a farmhouse with a barn. Small 
grove of trees around houses. 


sur- 
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Al. 5.—Elevati 


120 
900 ¥y 


along main road 
Chain Creek is 
to 


400 yard to cre 


70 feet below station 5. 


Bearing right 
tance, 
Bearing left along 
towards Chain 

to Chain Creek, 925 


running 
road at Chain Creek is 420 { 
fences. At station 5 plu 
side of unimproved road 
small grove of 


Directly 


trees 

south of sta 

runs north and emptie: 
Station 5 to Station 


mooth wire fence on 


on south side. 

Entire triangle lying betwee 
Creek and the 
running north east from 


‘ 
6, Chain uni! 
Station 
At Station 6.—Elevation 330 
along road, 90°: distances 
sketch, 600 yards. Road i 
between railroad and Tupy 
parallel to both. 

left along Cl 
north edge of sketcl 


main 


Bearing 
3] ype, 

Chain Creek is 
Road 


Railroad crosses Chain Creek on st 


12 feet wi 
crosses on wooden 
Bearing to right, 45 
1,000 yard 


Chain Creek 


distance, 
tion of 
80 vards directly soutl 


The south and west 


are in grass land with trees |! 


2. Fill in the contours on 


on page 1114. 


® 


Questions and Answers 


Q. With respect to the Army Reorganization 

Bill, has anything been decided relative 
mak to the number of Reserve Officers or age 
limits that may be appointed in the 
regular establishment?—H. W._ T., 
Washington, 


— 


A. In the House Bill Section 24 provides that: 
“Not less than one-half of the total 

fe, number of vacancies caused by thi: 
tf Act shall be filled by the appointment, 
to date from July 1, 1920, and subject 

to such examination as the President 

may prescribe, of persons below the age 


of fifty-four years other than 
the Regular Army who served a 
of the United States Army at 


between April 6, 1917, and the 


the passage of this Act, except 


person who was in active servi 
officer of the Army of the Unite 


tora peric rd 


between April 6, 1917, and the 
the 


age of this Act, shall t 
under tl 


pa 
for appomtment 
notwithstanding he is above 


fifty-four years. A suitable 


© aS al 


1 Sto 


of not less than two ye 
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such officers who served between April 
6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, shall 
be appointed in each of the grades 
below that of brigadier general according 
to their qualifications for such grade as 
may be determined by the board of 
general officers provided for in this 
section. No such person below the 
age of forty-eight years shall be ap- 
pointed in the grade of colonel, or 
below the age of forty-five years in the 
grade of lieutenant colonel, or below 
the age of thirty-six years in the grade 
of major.” 

Substantially the same provision with 
respect to the proposition of appoint- 
ments and age limits appears in Section 
41 of the Senate. 

As these provisions are in agreement in 
both bills it is safe to assume that there 
will be no material change in the con- 
ference. 


What are the chances for Reserve Officers to 


attend a course of instruction at The 
Infantry School, Camp Benning?—F. C. 
B., Texas. 


A. The War Department has not yet an- 





nounced a policy with respect to the 
attendance of Reserve Officers at The 
Infantry School. There are limited 
accommodations for officers at Camp 
Benning now, but when the new ap- 
propriation is made available in July 
the situation in this respect ought to 
improve materially as the new construc- 
tion progresses. The whole trend of 
thought with respect to the military 
education of Reserve Officers is to the 
effect that they are to be given every 
opportunity possible to improve them- 
selves professionally, which wiil cer- 
tainly include an opportunity to attend 
The Infantry School in such numbers 
as can be accommodated there. When 
a policy is announced on the subject it 
will be published in these columns. 
We would advise Reserve Officers who 
contemplate going to The Infantry 
School to “‘bone” up their Infantry 
Minor Tactics, Company Administra- 
tion and Drill Regulations. A letter 
to The Infantry Association will give 
you information on these subjects. 

here can I get a copy of Army Regulations 
that is up to date?@—W. L. J., Ohio. 


There is no such animal. The Army 
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Regulations are now in process 
revision. The work will not be finis! 
for several months to come. I doubt 
if there are any copies of the book post 
up to date except in regiments a: 
companies and even these are like 
to have some changes missing. Specia 
Regulations 57, which covers the n 
system of Company Administratio 
was published by the War Departmen: 
last fall, but the blank forms were no: 
included in the edition. The Infantr 
Association, realizing the value of t! 
blank forms to an officer, secured t! 
services of an officer and had him mak 
out all of the blank forms used in th 
new Regulations. The original text o 
Special Regulations 57, together wit 
all of these forms made out in detail 
were gotten out in book form, and th. 
book “Company Administration”’ 
the final result. If you are looking for 
a book to study up for your examina 
tion in paper work, etc., we have n 
hesitancy in recommending ‘‘Compan 
Administration" as the best on th 
subject. 


Q. What were the losses of the French and 


Germans during the Battle of Verdun 
from February 1 to July 15, 1916. 
C. P. W., Mass. 


A. We have continued our search for th 


statistics which you were askin 
about and have obtained from tl 

Historical Branch of the Genera 
Staff a statement that estimates at 
G. H. Q., A. E. F., in 1917 and 1918 
were that the French losses during th: 
German offensive at Verdun fron 
February 21 to July 15, 1916, were 
approximately 300,000, and the German 
losses were 25 per cent greater. French 
estimates of German losses varied. A 
compilation made by the 2d Bureau of 
the French Army of German losses in 
the fight of Verdun from February 21 
to October 31, 1916, totaled som: 
308,000; this total, however, is known 
to be too small as it was obtained fron 
incomplete data. The 2d French Arm) 
which was engaged at Verdun estimate: 
the German losses at Verdun fron 
February 21 to July 15, 1916, as 530,000 
These figures may be of interest in 
checking against other estimates that 
you have been able to zather. 
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PROBLEM NO. 6 
A PLATOON IN DEFENSE 
Map: Emmitsburg 3-inch Sheet! 

seneral Situation: posts and aggressively pushit 

A Red invading army, advancing northwest, sance. 
forced the crossing of the Monocacy ona broad Special Situation No. 1 (see Sketc! 
ront on June 5. The ist Battalion, 29th Blu 

The Blue army has retired slowly and on forced by a light mortar and 
lune 6 has a strong outpost line established on section (one gun each), an 


the line 457—Motters—Four Points—421. 75-mm. gun and a machine-gun comp 


[he Blue army is preparing a main position ordered to hold the section of the 
in the line hill 584 (south of St. Mary’s tance northwest of Longs, fron 
College)-St. Joseph’s College —Cumps Mill- stream leaves the woods 525 | 
Hili 728. 543, exclusive, to a point 900 

Red forces are in contact with the Blue out- of 543. 





SECTION OF MACHINE GUNS ‘ 


TE EY 
Y 

SECTION OF MACHINE GUNS_ 

WITH SECTOR OF FIRE 


WITH SECTOR. OF FIRE —. 


Ist PLATOON OF COXA’ — 


SECTION OF MACHINE GUNS 
WITH SECTOR OF FIRE — ~ ; 


Sev ee 


SKETCH N21 | YS 
3 inches equals mile. ‘ 

















1 Copies of the Emmitsburg sheet, on which this problem is based, may b 
the U. S. Infantry Association at 10 cents each. 
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to hold the 


right of tl 


Compan. A l 


the stream on tl 


sector from where 


e battalion leaves 


the woods, exclusive, to the 543—Longs Road, 
inclusive 

Company B to hold the sector from the 
543—Longs Road, exclusive, to the left of the 


ind D are 
543 


The one -pounde r is located 700 vards north 


Companies C in reserve 400 yard 


northwe st of 


east of 543 to fire on machine guns and tank 
in the entire battalion sector. 

Che light mortar is located 200 yards north 
of 543 in the draw. It covers the ground dead 
to rifle and machine-gun fire along the thr 


low in an easterly direction fron 


treams which f 
the battalion position 

The a 
west of 
battalion 


The location and 


cempanying /5-mn 


543, 


1. gun is 700 yards 


ering the front of the entire 


ectors of fire of machine 


guns which affect the dispositions of Company 
A are as follows (shown on Sketch No. 1) 

a) A section is located 100 yards north of 
543, to « r the small stream which run 

utheast from opposite the center of Company 
A 

b) A tien located 150 yards north of 
where the tream on the right of the battalion 


leaves the woods, to cover Longs and the slopes 


west of Longs; with an S. O. S. line northeasf 
left half of Company A. 
c) A section is located 200 yards east 


F in Frederick for 


across the 
of the 
long-range firing in the 
wooded area at the junction of the stream on 
the right of the battalion with the stream which 
from opposite the center of 
cover the the 
QO. S. line across 


southeast 
A, to 


and with an S. 


runs 


Company crest between 


two streams, 
the front of Company A. 

Dispositions of Company A: 

The 2d Platoon holds the south side of hill 
566 from the house highest up the hill, exclusive 
to where the stream on the right leaves the 
woods, exclusive. 

The 1st Platoon holds the east side of hill 
566 from the house highest up the hill, inclusive, 
to the 543—Longs Road, inclusive. 

The 3d and 4th Platoons are in support in the 
small draw west of hill 566. 

The Company Headquarters are 150 yards 
southeast of 543. 

A detail from the support will wire the front 
of the company and destroy the buildings along 
the front of Company A. 


You are Lieutenant A, commanding the 1 
Platoon of Company A. 
Required: 

1. How far down the hill do you post your 
firing line. Why? (Use Sketch No. 2.) 

2. What part of your platoon do you deplo 
Why? 


3. Give the location and sector of fire of eac! 


in the front line? 
squad. (Use Sketch No. 2 in solving.) 
4. What method do you use for constructing 


cover? Give reason. 


Station No, 2: 
It is June 8. The Blue outpost line was 
attacked at daylight. It fell back, delaying 
theenemy. At 9.00a. m. it has passed throug! 
the line of resistance. The enemy is building 
up a strong line on the Longs-478 Road. Your 
platoon is receiving heavy machine-gun fir 
from Long 
Required: 
Your action. 
Situation No. 3 
At 9.30 a.m 
building 450 yards 


a few men are discovered in the 
southwest of Longs. N« 
fire is coming from the building. 
Required: 

Your action 
Situation No, 4: 

At 11.00 a. m. the battalion on the left is seen 
back. the 
enemiy are entering the draw 400 yards north- 


falling Several small groups of 


west of Longs. 


Required: 


Your action. 


Situation No. 5: 

The Red attack of June 8 drove back the 
Blue line between Carricks Knob and hill 728 
(5 miles northeast of Longs). 

The battalion on the left of your battalion 
was forced back to the woods 300 yards north- 
west of the Frederick Turnpike. It spent the 
night of the 8th-9th organizing a line north 
from the letter D in Frederick for 350 yards, 
thence northeast along the forward edge of the 
woods. 

Company B was forced to shift its position 
by the retrograde move of the battalion on the 
left. It is now deployed half-way between 
the 500 and 520 contours from the letter D in 
Frederick to the stream on your left, inclusive. 
It has spent the night digging in on this line. 
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SCALE OF YARDS 


SKETCH N22 
100 200 
Vil, = Se. 








I} ion of : guns which was 200 
irds east of the | Frederick is now 300 
ards north of 543 and has an S. O. 5S. lin 
Lcrt your left front. Company A and the 
battalion on your right stopped the hostil 
attack about 500 yards in front of their posi- 
tion At daylight on the 9th it is discovered 
that the enemy has spent the night digging 
in across the 543—Longs Road, 600 yards west 
of Long 


Required: 


Any changes you make in the organization 


; therefor. 


fx rer st4 ; 1 " 
Ot your position With reason 


Reserve Officers’ 





Department 


Situation No. 6: 

After the Red attack of July 8 you reorga 
ized your position for all-round defense. 

On the morning of June 15 light morta 
Just after dar 
patrols became act 
At 11.30 p. m. R 
artillery and machine-guns opened up all alor 
Your position appears t 


adjusted fire on your position. 


on the 16-17th, enem 


on your front and flanks. 


the division sector. 
be receiving special attention from the artille: 
In addition light mortar shells are droppin; 
on your position at the rate of about one e 


five seconds. 


Required: 
Your action. 


< 





EDWARDS IN SERVICE 


Bitt.—This A. E. F. is goin’ tuh make a 10,000 
dollar mistake if I gotta hike much further. 
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irst Reflections on the Campaign of 
1918, by Major R. M. Johnston, Re- 
serve Corps, U. S. Army. New 
York: Henry Holt & Company. 
Cloth, 79 pages. Price, $1.50. 


\s a member of the Historical Sec- 
Staff of the 
Major Johnston had an ex 


General 


tion of the 
F., 


\.E 
ellent opportunity to see the war from 

viewpoint that was enjoyed by few 
men. In addition to having access to 
the files of G. H. Q., he made many 
trips to the front lines and was on a 
number of missions to Paris and 
London. 

If there was any one man who was 
especially qualified to review in a purely 
dispassionate manner the successes as 
the our 
it was Major Johnston. His in- 


well as shortcomings of 
army, 
terest in military affairs and the un- 
tiring efforts that he made prior to 
our entry in the conflict are too well 
known to officers of the Army to need 
any repetition here. It is a great loss 
to the Army and to the nation that 
Major Johnston 


was not 


complete his great work. 


spared to 


The purpose of this book is to point 
out to the people of this country the 
fundamental weakness of our military 
policy and organization as it was dis- 
On this 
point the author says, in his introduc- 
tion: 


closed by the past emergency. 


The views placed before the reader 
are intended as constructive criticism 
of our combat army, and not otherwise. 
But it must never be forgotten that, 
after all, the fundamental criticism and 
responsibility for our military short- 
comings, and the consequent waste of 


American lives, goes back to 
dividuals in public or private life who, 
before the 
neglected 


war, either opposed or 
national pre] 


they were many and conspicuou 


aredne ‘ 


Major Johnston devotes chapters of 
his book to the army system before the 


war and how it when _ the 


lauds the 


Leavenworth School system and voice 


failed 


crucial test was applied. He 


an appreciation of its graduates when 


he says, “they proved perhaps our 


the the 


conduct of the war the author presents 


greatest asset in war.” On 
a breadth of view that only his master 


The 


are given their just dues in the 


mind could produce 
file”’ 


following laudatory passage. 


“rank and 


The rank and file of our army were 
splendid. Never can their 
facing of ordeal—hardship, suffering 
and death—be forgotten. And each 
tried his best to help the next man. We 
never can say enough in their praise 
In quality they could not be surpassed 


unflinching 


In speaking of the “Regular Officer” 
“On the 
the country owes a debt to our Regular 


Major Johnston says, whole, 
Officers it can never repay.’ 

Other chapters are devoted to the 
National 


Staff, 


National Army and Guard 
The 


Tactics, 


General Gencral 


The 
System and Our Army of the Futur 


officers. 

Pershing, Replacemen 
The book is just what its title in 
Had the 
author been spared there is no doubt 
that he 
analysis of our participation in the war 
that 


dicates, “First Reflections.” 


would have produced an 


would have been a masterpiece 
Every page of the work is enlivened 
by the same engaging manner that is 
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characteristic of the author’s method 
of describing incidents and personal- 


ities. 


War, 
soston: 


Cloth, 8 


Famous Generals of the Great 
by Charles H. L. Johnston. 
The Page Company, 1919. 


mo, 310 pages. 


To his Famous 


Mr. 


Johnston has added another attractive 


Leaders Series 


volume in his ““Famous Generals of the 


War.” 


biographies 


Great In each of his fourteen 


the author recounts a 


number of human interest events in 


the lives of his generals. He gives a 
more or less complete narrative of their 
military career and military operations 
of the war in which they particularly 
distinguished themselves. 
Mr. Johnston 

book Marshal 
the 


has included in his 
“Papa” Joffre, hero of 
the the first 
British Army to face the Hun in Bel- 
gium, Sir John French; King Albert, 


who at the head of the small Belgian 


Marne; leader of 


Army made the heroic stand and gained 
Marshal 
Foch, the Commander-in-Chief of the 


time for France to prepare; 
Allies, who in the final stages of the 
war directed the military operations of 
the greatest number of soldiers in all 
history and brought the haughty Hun 
to his knees, begging for an armistice ; 
Sir Douglas Haig, the commander of 
the British Army; Gen. John J. Persh- 
ing, the 
American Expeditionary Forces; Mar- 


the Commander-in-Chief of 


shal Petain, the heroic defender of 
Verdun: Gen. Armando Diaz, the com- 
mander of the Italian armies; Sir 


Edmund Allenby, the conqueror of the 
Turks; Sir Stanley Maude, 
the Commander-in-Chief in 
Western Asia; General D’Esperey, the 


who was 


British 








Book Reviews 


great French soldier that commanded 
the Allied armies in the Balkan Cam 
paign; General de Castelman, who won 
fame as the defender of Nancy; Gen 
Jan Smuts, the allied leader against the 
Huns in South Africa; and Sir Julian 
Byng, the commander of the British 
Third Army which made the terrible 
smash at Cambrai in the fall of 1917 
and which finally broke the Hindenburg 
line in the final days of the Great War 

No exception is taken to the author’s 
selection of the generals that he has 
included in his book, but it does seem 
that he might have gone a little further 
and included a few of our American 
generals who distinguished themselves 
on the battlefields of France. Perhaps 
he is leaving this for another volume of 
his Famous Leaders Series. We hope 
this is so. 


The book is handsomely illustrated 


and, all in all, it is a most readable 
work. 
® 
Fighting without a War, by Ralph 
Albertson. New York: Harcourt, 


Brace and Howe, 1920. 

pages. Price, $1.50. 

The text gives a very illuminating 
account of the operations of the North 
Russia expedition and the part that 


Cloth, 138 


the American soldiers took in that af- 
The author was a Y. M. C. A. 


secretary. 


fair. 
His official duties carried 
him to practically all parts of the coun- 
try the expeditionary 
forces and he had the opportunity of 
seeing first hand just what was happen- 
ing. This is the first work dealing 
with the intervention in North Russia 
and 


occupied by 


inside narratives 
that, due to the censorship, have not 
The 
no mistakable 


contains many 


heretofore seen the light of day. 
author points out in 





terms that the affair was a British show 
and that the other Allies were there 
because they were there. The book is 
well illustrated from photographs taken 
by the author and, all in all, is a very 
interesting statement of events and the 
impression they made on Mr. Albertson. 


g 


The Conversion of Kaiser Wilhelm, by 


Maj. Arthur M. Edwards, U. S. 
Army, Retired. Published privately 
by the author, 1919. 75c per copy. 


The author presents the salient events 
of the World War in the form of a 
poetical drama in which he fixes the 
guilt and responsibility for this catas- 
trophe upon the German Kaiser. The 
opening scenes present the Kaiser sur- 
rounded by the War Lords of the Em- 
pire, in the Special War room at the 
imperial palace in Potsdam. At this time 


the Kaiser boastfully asserts his plans 


for the coming war and again swears 
his War Lords to his support. The next 
scene depicts the historical visit of 
King Albert to the Pope after Amer- 
ica’s entrance in the war, but before 
any active operation was undertaken 
by the American troops. Act II con- 
sists of several among which 
is the dialogue between the American 
mother and her soldier son who is leav- 
ing for the battlefields of France; on 
the transport en route to France; at 
French Army 


scenes, 


Headquarters where 


Marshal Foch and General Pershing 


are introduced; the American Army 
Headquarters; the scene of the home 


of the American mother whose son 


Book Reviews 


has fallen in France. Act I\ 


German Army Headquarters 
field the 

Chateau Thierry 
Kaiser 


Napoleon, Kronje and Queen Victoria, 


after American victories at 


Mihiel: the 


spirits ot 


and St 
communes with the 
who show him the error of his ways 
and urge gt od counsel 

Act IV is a continuation of Act IT] 
in which there is a conference between 
the and Von 
Hindenburg. followed that 
night by the visit of an angel to the 
Kaiser in his dreams. The angel takes 
him through the battle 
battle front and lets 


Kaiser, Crown Prince 


This is 


ireas to the 
him see what is 
happening and the results that will ac 
crue. Act V 


scenes of the war which are laid in the 


portrays the closing 


castle at Spa. There is a conference 
of the Kaiser, Crown Prince and Von 
Hindenburg which concludes with the 


War the re 


nunciation of the crown by the Crown 


abdication of the Lord, 


Prince and the signing of the armis 
tice. 
The book is a patriotic study ren 


dered in a vigorous yet musical 


and 
poetic style on a modern topic of hu 
man interest and pathos. The author 
is making an endeavor to get his book 
in use in the schools throughout the 
country for use in the course in litera 
ture, and it will be found well worth 
considering by those charged with the 
conduct of such courses 

It is meant to furnish for this pur- 
pose something progressive and con 
structive, yet patriotic, historical and 


ideal. 
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Branch Associations 


Fort Leavenworth: 
President, Major General J. H. McRae; 
Secretary, Captain F. W. Brabson. 


Washington: 
President, Colonel B. H. Wells; Secretary, 
Colonel G. A. Lynch. 


Fifth Division: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Brigadier 
General Wilds P. Richardson; Secretary, 
Major Rufus A. Byers. 


Sixth Division: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Captain G. E. 
Bucker. 


The Infantry School: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Major 
General Charles S. Farnsworth; Secretary, 
Major H. S. Wagner. 


Central Department: 
Chicago, Ill.; President, Colonel D. B. 
Devore; Secretary, Lieutenant Colonel 
F. P. Jacobs. 


St. Louis Branch: 
St. Louis, Mo.; President, Captain Gerald 
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Batte. 


First Infantry: 
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Young. 

Second Infantry: 
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J. L. Ballard; Secretary, Captain J. L. 
Ballard. 
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A. E. F. Germany; President, Colonel 
Edgar E. Fry; Secretary, Lieutenant 
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Sixth Infantry: 
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L. Townsend; Secretary, Captain G. L. 
Febiger. 


Seventh Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major Austin 
F. Prescott; Secretary, Major Sidney G 
Brown. 
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American Forces in Germany, Coblenz, 
Germany; President, Lieutenant Colonel 
M. H. Thomlinson; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Colonel G. G. Bartlett. 

Ninth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex. 
Harris Pendleton; 
Frank C. Foley. 


Tenth Infantry: 
Camp Custer, Mich.; President, Colonel 
J. P. O'Neill; Secretary, Captain Edward 
L. McKee, Jr. 
Eleventh Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Colonel 
R. H. Peck; Secretary, Capt. E. P. Lukert. 
Twelfth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel Alfred Brandt; Secretary, Lieuten- 
ant Sherman K. Burke. 
Thirteenth Infantry: 
Camp Merrit, N. J.; President, Colonel 
Ernest E. Haskell; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Harry A. Elkins. 
Fourteenth Infantry: 
Camp Custer, Mich.; President, Lieut. 
Colonel F. W. Kobbe; Secretary, Captain 
E. H. Burt. 
Fifteenth Infantry: 
Tientsin, China; President, Colonel W. 
M. Morrow; Secretary, Captain R. A. 
McClure. 
Sixteenth Infantry: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Colonel W. 
F. Harrell; Secretary, Captain Earl Almon. 


Colonel 


Captain 


President, 
Secretary, 


Seventeenth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Major H. 
M. Quesenberry; Secretary, Captain A. 
J. Funk. 


Eighteenth Infantry: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Colonel 
C. A. Hunt; Secretary, Captain B. H. 
Chastaine. 

Nineteenth Infantry: 
Douglas, Arizona; President, Cc Jlonel John 
F. Madden; Secretary, Captain O. B. 
Abbott. 
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Twentieth Infantry: 
Fort Crook, Nebraska; President, Colonel 
J. E. Morris; Secretary, Captain Stephen 
Peretzky. 
Twenty-first Infantry: 
Fort George Wright, Washington; Presi- 
dent, Lieut. Colonel A. Mitchell; Secre- 
tary, Captain G. W. Eagles. 
Twenty-second Infantry: 
Fort Jay, N. Y.; President, Lieut. Colonel 
F. L. Davidson; Secretary, Captain C. W. 
Yuill. 
Twenty-third Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
H. A. Eaton; Secretary, Captain F. F. Hall. 
Twenty-fourth Infantry: 
M.; President, Major 
Paul X. English; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Alexander R. Bolling. 


Columbus, N. 


Twenty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Stephen D. Little, Nogales, Ari- 
zona; President, Colonel Earl C. Carna- 
han; Secretary, Second Lieut. E. A. Grupe. 


Twenty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel G. W. Maddox; Setretary, Captain 
Prank M. Kennedy. 


Twenty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky.; President, 
Colonel William L. Patterson; Secre- 
tary, Captain F. W. Gano. 


Twenty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Colonel 
J. T. Dean; Secretary, Major J.C. Williams. 


Thirtieth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Arkansas; President, Lieut. 
Colonel T. F. McNeill; Secretary, Major 
Jay Zorn. 

Thirty-first Infantry: 
Manili, P. I.; President, Colonel Fred W. 
Bugbee; Secretary, Capt. Schiller Scroggs. 

Thirty-second Infantry: 
Camp Kearney, California; President, 
Colonel Allen Smith; Secretary, Captain 
Albert Birmele. 

Thirty-third Infantry: 
Camp Gatum, Canal Zone; President- 
Colonel B. C. Morse; Secretary, Cap- 
tain R. S. Miller. 


Thirty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Major 
R. C, Stickney; Secretary, Captain E. L 
Pell. 

Thirty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Captain 
B. A. Yancey; Secretary, Lieutenant L. R 
Nachman. 

Thirty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Devens, Mass.; President, Major 
Sylvester Bonnaffon; Secretary, Captain 
Thomas G. Bond. 


Thirty-seventh Infantry: 
Laredo, Tex.; President, Colonel PF. L 
Winn; Secretary, Captain N. P. Groff. 


Thirty-eighth Infantry: 


Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Colonel 
Ephraim G. Peyton; Secretary, Regi- 


mental Adjutant. 


Thirty-ninth Infantry: 
Gary, Ind.; President, Colonel P. H. Mc- 
Cook; Secretary, Lieutenant A. Gluckman. 


Fortieth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Captain 
R. W. Ashbrook; Secretary, F. S. Mathews. 


Forty-first Infantry: 
Camp Upton, New York; President, Lieut. 
Colonel F. E. Overholser; Secretary, 
Captain J. R. Walker. 

Forty-second Infantry: 
Camp Upton, N. Y.; President, Colonel 
J. R. Lindsey; Secretary, Lieutenant G. O. 
A. Daughtry. 

Forty-third Infantry: 
Camp Lee, Va.; President, Colonel S. L. 
Faison; Secretary, Captain L. E. Toole. 

Forty-fourth Infantry: 
Presidio, San Francisco, Cal.; President, 
Colonel W. K. Jones; Secretary, Captain 
C. A. Shephard. 

Forty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel H. 
Glade; Secretary, Captain J. B. Sweet. 

Forty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Colonel 
Charles C. Clark; Secretary, Captain 
W. F. Campbell. 

Forty-seventb Infantry: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Colonel 
C. A. Martin; Secretary, Captain J. W. 
Bulger. 
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Forty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Colonel 
H. R. Lee; Secretary, Lieutenant F. H, 
Patridge. 


Forty-ninth Infantry: 
Fort Snelling, Minn.; President, Colonel 
C. Gerhardt; Secretary, Captain F. S. 
Scobie. 


Fiftieth Infantry: 
A. E. F.; President, Colonel F. J. McCon- 
nell; Secretary, Lieut. Colonel H. B. Crea. 


Fifty-first Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Major L. H. Wat- 
son. 


Fifty-second Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel 
Harold L. Jackson; Secretary, Captain 
Norris A. Wimberley. 


Fifty-third Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel E. L. 
Butts; Secretary, Major C. L. Cohen. 


Fifty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Grant, IIl.; President, Colonel A. T. 
Smith; Secretary, Captain C. S. Brodbent. 


Fifty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Senior 
Officer of Regiment; Secretary, Regimental 
Adjutant. 


Fifty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, The 
Regimental Commander; Secretary, Cap- 
tain J. E. Copeland. 


Fifty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Major W. 
Coffin; Secretary, Captain P. R. Hudson. 


Sixtieth Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Major E. 
A. Allworth; Secretary, Lieutenant R. C. 
Hamilton. 


Sixty-first Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Captain 
L. B. Glasgow; Secretary, Lieutenant J. 
F. Smith. 


Sixty-second Infantry: 
Camp Lee, Va.; President, Colonel C. 
Barth; Secretary, Captain J. E. Wharton. 


Sixty-third Infantry: 
Madison Barracks, New York; President, 
Colonel R. Alexander; Secretary, Captain 
W. S. Paul. 


Sixty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; Pr 
nel, E. A. Lewis; Sect 
Bine Plunkett. 


First Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Major 
R. M. Yowell; Secretary, Major R. M 
Yowell. 


Second Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Major 
Paul L. Ransom; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Jerome Mandel. 

Third Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky.; President, 
Captain Clyde Pickett; Secretary, Lieu- 
tenant B. H. Graham. 

Ninth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Pike, Ark. ; President, Major Wallace 
P. Wheeler; Secretary, Ray 
Henry. 

Thirteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Gordon, 
E. H. Jackson; 
George D. Watts. 


Fourteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Captain 
E. D. Patrick; Secretary, 
F. U. McCoskrie. 


Fifteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Gordon, Ga., President, Captain 
F. A. Irving; Secretary, Captain Buhl 
Moore. 


Sixteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 


Camp Grant, Ill.; President, 
Secretary, Lieutenant R. A. Kinloch. 


Captain 


Ga.; President, 
Secretary, 


Major 
Lieutenant 


Lieutenant 


Seventeenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, Ill; President, 
Secretary, Major J. C. Daly. 


Eighteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, IIL; President, Major Frank 
A. Heileman; Secretary, 
Kenneth L, Van Sickle. 
Twentieth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Captain 
R. E. O'Neill; Secretary, Lieutenant John 
W. Henson. 


Lieutenant 
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Company Administration 


Based on 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS No. 57 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 1919 


Cloth Bound—248 Pages 


Fits the New Field Desk 
Price $2.50 Postpaid 








To the original text of Special Regulations No. 57 there has been added 
a copy of all the Blank Forms used in the Administration of a Com- 


pany, Troop or Battery. 


These forms are all made out and inserted in their proper place in the 


book. 


Five appendices have been added, which makes the book absolutely com- 


plete in all its details. 


Contents of Appendices 
APPENDIX I. 


A list of all authorized abbreviations as published in Special Reg- 
ulations No. 56, 1919. 


APPENDIX IL. 
Extracts from the Table of Basic Allowances pertaining to Com- 


pany Administration. Cireular $377, 1919 as amended by Circular 
449, 1919. War Department. 


APPENDIX III. 


Government (War Risk) Insurance and Family Allowances. Text 
gives complete details. All Blank forms made out in accordance 
with latest rulings. 


APPENDIX IV. 


Changes in Army Regulations regarding the Survey of Property. 
Complete and up to date. 


APPENDIX V. 


Complete list of Changes in Army Regulations since the revision 
in 1917. List of Changes in Compilation of Orders. 
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Has Approval of War Plans Division, General Staff 


Mass Physical Training 


By 
Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft 





Recommended by War Department for use in all in- 
stitutions where physical, athletic and recreational 
training are carried on. 


Its contents will form the basis for the train- 
ing and instruction of the military service of 
the United States in Physical Training. 
W. G. Haan, Major General, G. S., 
Chief, War Plans Division. 


Under Dr. Raycroft’s direction millions of men in 
the American Army were taught the advantages of 
systematic physical development. 





300 pages, fully illustrated from specially taken photographs 





Bound in blue cloth, with gilt title 


Price, $5.00 





United States Infantry Association 


Union Trust Building -i- -:- Washington, D. C. 



































Thirty-Minute 
Talks , 


MAJOR M. B. STEWART 


and 


MAJOR W. H. WALDRON 
Cloth Bound—387 Pages 


Explaining is half the work of instructing. Talk saves work—when it 
is the right kind of talk. For the instructor, explaining—talking is the 
hardest part because it means constant brushing up, reading, study, thought 
and planning—all of which takes time, and time counts heavily in the game 
of intensive training. 


THIRTY-MINUTE TALKS are offered as time-savers for the in- 
structor. They are in no sense treatises of the subjects considered—just 
plain, everyday talks, in language the man new to the service will be able to 
understand. They will save the instructor’s time by furnishing him with a 
guide which he may rearrange or elaborate as he chooses. 


The subject-matter of the Thirty-Minute Talks is as follows: 


ORGANIZATION. OuTpostTs. 

TRAINING. ScouTING AND PATROLLING. 
INSTRUCTING. CoMBAT. 

PuysicaL DEVELOPMENT. Approach Marcn anp Depwoy- 
Ciose OrverR Dritu. MENT. 

EXTENDED Orper DRILL. MuskKETRY. 


OrpERS AND MESSAGES. 
Fre_p FortiricaTions. 


Miuuirary Courtesy 
Miuitary Discip.ine. 


CarRE oF ARMS AND EQUIPMENT, Map Reapina. 
ApvaNcE GUARDs. Miuirary SKETCHING. 
CONTOURING. 


PRICE $2.50 POSTPAID 


The United States Infantry Association 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
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The Infantry Score Book 


Just off the press 
Prepared by 
Captain Townsend Whelen, Infantry 


for the 


Target Practice Season, 1920 


Contains complete instructions 
for the soldier and shows by 
means of excellent line drawings 
the various positions. Has an 
abundance of score sheets for 
all classes of fire. 


35 cents a copy 


Discounts: 


10 to 50 ~—s copies 10 per cent 
51 to 99 
100 or more 


20 per cent 


25 per cent 


The United States Infantry Association 


Union Trust Building Washington, D. C. 





























A Question! 


Who handles your 
magazine subscrip- 
tionsr Why not let 


the Infantry Association Book 
Department do it for you. 
Instead of half-a-dozen letters 
to as many publishers, write 
one letter indicating the mag- 
azines you want. We will 


enter your subscriptions to 
all of them and send you one bill to 
cover. Our prices are as low as can be 
quoted by any subscription agency. We 
will give you the advantages of club 
rates, wherever they are allowed. 


When you think of magazine subscrip- 
tions, think of the United States Infantry 
Association, Book Department. Your 
business large or small, will be appre- 
ciated. 























Odd Numbers 


HERE 1s luck in odd numbers, 


according to the old saying. 
We have a few back issues of the 
Infantry Journal running over a 
series of years; no volume is com- 
plete. “These odd numbers we 
have made up into packages, all 
different, but each containing ar- 
ticles of military value on train- 
ing methods and related sub- 
jects. You will be lucky if 
one of these packages is 
sent to you, which it 
will be on receipt 
| of $1.00, if you “s*s* 
/return the . ee 
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LUDENDORFF’S 
OWN STORY 


August 1914—November 1918 


THE GREAT WAR FROM THE SIEGE OF LIEGE 

TO THE SIGNING OF THE ARMISTICE AS 

VIEWED FROM THE GRAND HEADQUARTERS 
OF THE GERMAN ARMY 


BY 
EHRICH VON LUDENDORFF 


Quartermaster General of the German Army 


WITH FRONTISPIECE 
AND MANY MAPS 





IN TWO VOLUMES 





The Most Important Book so far Published 
Price, $7.50 per set, Postpaid 





THE UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
UNION TRUST BUILDING 23 WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Platoon Training 


By 
MAJOR WILLIAM H. WALDRON 
United States Army 


Cloth Bound—Handy Pocket Size | 


Published in Two Volumes 


Price $2.56 Per Set, Postpaid 





Platoon Training is designed to place in the hands of platoon leaders 
and noncommissioned officers, in two handy volumes, all the material 
required for the training and instruction of the individual soldier, the 
squad, and the platoon. 


A glance at the contents of Platoon Training will convince you that 
this is 
The Book You’ve Been Waiting For 










CONTENTS: 
VOLUME | VOLUME I 


Infantry Drill Regulations Training Methods in Rifle Firing 













Bayonet Training 
Platoon Inspection 
The Infantry Pack 
Tent Pitching 
Minor Tact'cs 
Military Courtesy 
Interior Guard Duty 


Personal Hygiene—First Aid 


Field Fortification 
Military Signaling 


Care of Arms and Equipment 
Browning Automatic Rifle 
Manual of Automatic Pistol 
Rifle Grenade Training 
Hand Grenade Training 
Musketry 





Military Map Reading 
More than 700 Pages of Up-to-the-Minute Training Dope 


The United States Infantry Association 





Union Trust Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Corona serves everywhere 


Photographed tna HE aviator carries not an ounce of superfluous weight, 





aerery yet each item of his equipment must unfailingly deliver 


its service. In connection with flying you always associate 
these three—Lightness, Strength, Performance. 


Like the airplane, Corona does its work anywhere, every- 
where, and easily. It is light, well-balanced and trim to a 
hair’s breadth; yet like the plane, Corona hides in its body 
the strength of a small Hercules to resist the knocking about 
which falls to the lot of the portable writing machine. Its 
war record is unique and unmatched. 


Nearly 300,000 owners have found Corona’s use a profitable 
daily habit, the simple method of making thought-on-paper 
legible, orderly and permanent. Like your watch or foun- 
tain pen, you will find Corona constantly adding to the 


$50 with er 
convenience of living. 


carrying case 


—— CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. : 
= =] GROTON, N. Y. 


CORONA 


The Personal Wnting Machine . 


LY 7 : 1 . 7 
fold tt up — Take it with you —Typewrite anywhere 
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Executive Office, New York City, White Oil Build- 
ing, 66 Broad Street. 

Dirnsion Sales Offices, Houston, Texas, Binz Bldg. 

Clarendon, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa., Park Bldg. 

New York City, White Oil Building, 66 Broad 
Street (Export). 





WHITE 


il Corporation 


HE White Oil Corporation is a consolidation 

of experienced organizations combined into 
one institution, for producing, refining and mar- 
keting petroleum products. 


Red Oils, Pale Oils, Black Oils, and other 


petroleum products of highest quality, and of 
dependable uniformity. 
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HOTEL ASTOR 
TIMES SQUARE 
NEW YORK 
FA. MUSCHENHE IM 


ARMY AND NAVY 
HEADQUARTERS 
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KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE SERVICE 


The 
Genuine Spiral 


(All Wool) Puttee 
Made in U. 5S. A 


The thing to wear 
when roughing it 


us for nearest 
Dealer 
LOCKHART 
SPIRAL 
SERVICE 


Exchange,or write 


| —any Climate 


Regulation colors 
OliveDrab,Marine 
and Cadet Gray 


Smart —Comfort- 


| able Ef ficient 


At your Post 


LEGGINGS, INC 


195 Broadwa 
Brooklyn, N 
M’fre to the 


Government, the | 


Military and 
Sportsmen 


| 

















Capital $6,000,000 
CLAFLINS INCORPORATED 
Wholesale Dry Goods 


Importers, Exporters and Converters 
The House of 
BONTEX 


Worth and Church Streets 


NEW YORK 
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THE RALSTON 
Steel Cars 


STEEL CAR COMPANY 
and Underframes 





Sales Offices: 
Pittsburgh, Oliver Building 
Richmond, Va., Mutual Building 
Baltimore, Munsey Building 





Works and General Offices: 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 























There is a lasting 
satisfaction built into the 


Boyden Shoe. 


It is the secret of 

over Seventy-five Years 
devoted to the making of 
Men's Fine Shoes. 


| “Style and Service 
Built in” 


Newark, N. J. 








The Boyden Shoe Mfg. Co. 
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USED BY UNCLE SAM’S EXPERT 
RIFLEMEN 


HOPPE'S 
Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 


Trade Mark Registered 


For Cleaning High Power 
(Springfield) Rifles, Shot Guns, 
Revolvers and Firearms 

ef All Kinds. 









A com nd that will remove the residue of any 
igh power powde:i, including Black Powder 

It will eliminate Rusting and Pitting in any 
climate 

This comment will neutralise any residue and loosen 
metal fouling and leading that may be left in 
barrel after cleaning. 

Ne. 9 is the only Rifle cleaning solvent that will 
remove Rust, Metai Fouling and Leading. 

For cleaning 22 cal. Rifles and Revolvers, and keeping 
them in good conditon, it has no equal. 

Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 is now authorized in 
the Smal! Arms Firing Regulations exclusively. 

Used by the U.S. Rifle Teams and at Buenos Aires, 
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rgentine. 
No riflemen or Quartermaster’s Department should be 
without it. 
Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods 
Dealers and at Post ages 





FRANK A. HOPPE, Sole Manufacturer 
2314 N. Eighth St. PHILADELPHIA 
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LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT 


As soon as a woman sees the Hoover clean 
she falls in love with it. It means freedom from 
the unending, back- + ae nerve-racking task 
of broom sweeping. 

Just run the Hoover 
over. Its beating, sweep- 
ing brush takes the dirt [TOOVE 
out of the carpet and ry 
of the carpet. ELECTRIC SUCTION SWEEPER 


straightens the nap, brightens the colors and makes the 
floor covering last longer. 


THE HOOVER SUCTION SWEEPER COMPANY North Canton, Ohio 


bd 
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BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS ¥bi¥68¢ Insulation 


FOR ALL THERE IS IN IT 


“MADE IN AMERICA” 


Louis Steinherger's Patents 





vw. s&s. 8. K-2—ELECTROSE-equipped 


(c) «.m. é 


“ELECTROSE"’ inxulators are standard 
with UNITED STATES NAVY and 
ARMY aod WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 
and 
TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


i nelaaeadananacas 


60- - 2 B Washiggten Street 66-76 Front S tree 
7 York Street 1-23 Flint Street 


“BROOKLY N,N. Y., U.S. A 











BUCYRUS COMPANY 


Steam and Electric Shovels 
Dragline Excavators 
Dredges 
Railway Wrecking Cranes 
Spreader Plows, Etc. 








South Milwaukee, Wis. 
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TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR 


99'4 Per Cent Pure 


So. 














We are prepared to serve you promptly 
TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO. 


General Offices: 
50 East 42d Street, New York 
Sulphur Deposit and Plant: 
Gulf, Matagorda County, Tex. 
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C-H ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 


less 


MOTOR STARTERS AND SPEED 
REGULATORS. ELECTRIC 
SOLDERING IRONS, SPACE 
HEATERS, ET‘ PUSH BUTTON 
SWITCHES AND SPECIALTIES 
BATTERY CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO. 


Works: MILWAUKEE AND NEW YORK 


Branch Offices 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH BOSTON 
CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI 
DETROIT 


CUTLER -HAMMER 
REINER RNIN Same 





Crucible Steel Casting Company 


Manufacturers of High Grade 
Electric Steel Castings 


612 Clinton St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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F. H. LOVELL & COMPANY | 


Manufacturers of 


WATERTIGHT ELECTRIC | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
and 

WIRING APPLIANCES 

Approved as Standard by | 

Army & Navy | 

ARLINGTON NEW JERSEY 


























Red Blooded Pals 


A secluded spot—out of reach of heavy cars 
—is the goal of the red blooded sportsmen 


| and the 


Harley-Davidson 
Motorcycle and Sidecar 
Room for luggage, camping outfit, tent, etc., 
in addition to a passenger—in the roomy two 
passenger sidecar. It’s a pal anywhere and 
everywhere. 
Harley-Davidson Motor Company 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 











_ENAMELED 
WARE 


STEEL & CAST 


COOKING UTENSILS 


The Vollrath Co. 


SHEBOYGAN,_WIS. 


NEW YORK NEW. YORK 








J.SPENCER TURNER CO. 


56 Worth St. New York 





COTTON DUCK 
TIRE FABRICS 
COTTON YARNS 





Boston 
Hamilton, Canada 


Chicago Philadelphia 


Manchester, England 
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Beir latest book on the subject of Military Topography, Map Reading, 

Surveying, Sketching and the use of Photography as an aid in the 
production of military maps. Gives detailed instructions for use of 
surveying instruments. 


PRICE, $2.50 POSTPAID 


THE UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
Union Trust Building - - - - - Washington, D. C. 
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MAP MANEUVERS ** TACTICAL RIDES 
By MAJOR FARRAND SAYRE, U. S. Army 
Fifth Edition—Revised and Enlarged 


PRICE, $1.50 
UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tactical Walks 


By Col. William H. Waldron, U. S. Infantry 
Author of 
Platoon Training Scouting and Patrolling 
Army Physical Training 
Thirty-Minute Talks Elements of Trench Warfare 





Shows just how a Tactical Walk should be conducted. 


Brings out the principles of Minor Tactics in a more practical 
manner than is possible with any other scheme of instruction. 


All the tactical principles involved are elaborately explained and 
discussed. 


No unit larger than a platoon of infantry is included in the course 
of instruction. 


Order a copy and convince yourself 
Price, $1.50 


The United States Infantry Association 
Union Trust Building Washington, D.C. 
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The Frost Mfg. 
Company 


Makers of Brass Goods From 


Sheet 

Rod 

Tubing 

and Castings 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 








MILWAUKEE 
MILLING 
MACHINES 


Are the choice of discriminating me- 
chanics and engineers in aeroplane, 
automobile and ordnance plants on 
account of their superior functioning 
and accomplishments, and predomi- 
nating features of merit. 

We call your attention to the following: 

The one piece, box section column, rein- 
forced with heavy vertical and horizontal 
internal walls—solid top, box section knee 
with extended bearing—table, large and con- 
venient—double overarm, exceptionally rigid 
—flanged spindle, highly efficient—automatic 
flooded lubrication system, thoroughly lubri- 
cates all bearings and gears in the column, 
feed box and pulley bracket—cutter lubricat- 
ing system, operates only when spindle re- 
volves—constant speed drive. 


Write for catalogue. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

















y 
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For Men, Women and Children 


In all Styles and Materials 
from Cotton to Silk. 


In prices to suit every 
pocketbook. 


AT THE BETTER SHOPS 
Emery & Beers Companylne. 


Sole Owners and Wholesale Distributors 
NEW YORK 























Mead-Morrison 
Mfg. Co. 


Hoists and Labor-Saving 
Machinery for Handling 


COAL and ORE 


Boston New York 


Chicago 
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W-S-M DOCK CRANES 


AT THE U. S. ARMY SUPPLY BASE, BOSTON 


HE Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company has recently installed four semi-portal bridge type 

hoist cranes at the U.S. Army Supply Base, Boston, to handle freight to and from ships 
The Boston Terminal includes a long eight-story warehouse separated by a wide street from the 
marginal two-story wharf house alongside the wharf where the ships dock. Between the wharf 
house and the water is a space 35 feet wide with two standard gauge tracks on which freight 
cars are run in from main line tracks to deliver or receive freight from the boats. The 
W-S-M cranes span these tracks. 


Further details concerning these cranes appear in our Bulletin No. 38, a copy of which will be sent lo you on request 


THE WELLMAN -SEAVER-MORGAN COMPANY 
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FORGINGS THAT MEET 
WAR REQUIREMENTS 


° ° Every forging leaving our shops carries with 
Simon & Simon it the assurance of dependable and satis 
factory service. 

Architects Obenberger forgings in war service have won 
. for our organization a place in the front ranks 
of drop forgers. They are living up to every- 
thing demanded of them. 


JOHN OBENBERGER FORGE COMPANY 
249 South Juniper Street Philadelphia MILWAUKEE, WIS. PLANT: WEST ALLIS 
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Three-in-One Oud Co., 

New York, N. 3-in-One has the unique al 

Gentlemen: ity of penetrating the cr 
We y= Ay omy in writing to you that our ex- scopic pores of gun tne _ making it et 

perience with 3-in-+<One has proved more satisfactory as impervious to moisture. Also a perfect ; 

@ rust preventative than anything we have om used. lubricant for every working part of your tiandy ¢ Oil Can 

Being close to sali water our materials seem to be gun. For sale at *P st — anges ¢ 

more subject to rust at all seasons of the year, which Ships Stores. Prices east Re ky REE IN ONE OIL 

is @ more severe test (han most materials are subject to. Mountains, 15c, 30c,an 160% us n bottles. gray 

Before using 3-in One we experimented with a num- In Handy Oils Cans, 30 CLEANS AND 

ber of oils for lubricating and for preventing rust, but F Generous Sample an ) 

oe ae iene nothing so satisfaciory as your com- : ree Dictionary ‘ 

und. s , , 
pm e consider it the best oil we know of for Three-in-One Oil Sees 
Yours very truly, 165 KCG. Broadway 
BALTIMORE ARMS CO, [# ataties 
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Cumberiand New York Johnstown Philadelphia Baltimore Norfolk Paris, France 
AGENTS AT ALL ATLANTIC PORTS REPRESENTATIVES IN SOUTH AMERICA 


COALE & COMPANY 


GEORGES CREEK COAL COMPANY, INC. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 
BITUMINOUS COAL, GEORGES CREEK, POCAHONTAS, U. S. 
NAVY STANDARD LOW VOLATILE SMOKELESS KANAWHA 
WESTMORELAND AND FAIRMONT GAS COAL 














EXPORT CARGOES BUNKERS RAIL SHIPMENTS 
149 BROADWAY (Singer Building), NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESs: ‘“GEORGCREEK" ALL Copes 





SINCLAIR OILS 


Petroleum Products of Quality 


EEE GASOLINE LUBRICANTS 
inal Nv, KEROSENE PARAFFIN WAX 

NAPHTHA FUEL OIL 
Quy = GAS OIL_ ROAD OIL 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY 


111 W. Washi Caste Avoress 120 Broadway 
CHICAGO ILL “Sorcorp” NEWYORK NY 





ete ap 

















“Y” Oil Engines—10 H.P. to 200 H.P. Fairbanks Scales 
“*Z”” Kerosene Engines—1)4 H.P. to 20 H.P. Water Systems 
**C-O”’ Marine Oil Engines—30 H.P. to 300 H.P. Sheffield Motor Cars 


Tite ines and D.C. Standpipes, Velocipedes 
Air Compressors—Hoists Push Cars 
Feed Grinders Coaling Stations, Etc. 


MANUFACTURERS cricaco 
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Higgins Spring & | || NATIONAL 
Axle Company | || CLEVELAND 


MILLING CUTTERS 

















RACINE, WISCONSIN | Forevery Requirement 
1 | r=] 

: CHICAGO OFFICE: 

26 So. Jefferson Street 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
4K 50 Church St. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 
BOOTS SHOECO. 40 N. Seventh St. 
Manufacturers - Mitwauxee- | 


HONORBILT SHOES '| THE NATIONAL 


FOR MEN—-WOMEN— CHILDREN | TOOL COMPANY 
DRY-SOX SHOES FOR MEN CLEVELAND OHIO | 

















MARTHA WASHINGTON SHOES 


For Women 




















TTHE COHANNET (COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASS., U.S. A. 























ESTABLISHED 1867 


THE 


VILTER MFG. CO. | |) canard Valve & 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. : 

ICE and REFRIGERATING Manufacturing Co. — 
MACHINERY 


CORLISS and 


POPPET VALVE ENGINES Chicago, Illinois 
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Union Trust Company’s Safety 


as well as the liberal interest which this strong institution pays, is 
at the disposal of Army Officers, no matter where they may be 


stationed. 


The Union Trust Company ‘‘Banking by Mail’’ plan is simple, 
convenient and safe—it places our complete service at the very 
Detailed information gladly fur- 


doors of everybody everywhere. 
nished on request. 


Two per cent interest paid on checking accounts 
Smal! deposits welcomed. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


—8 per cent on savings. 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Capital and Surplus WASHINGTON, D.C, 
$2,300,090.00 


Edw. J. Stellwagen 





President. 











UNIFORMS 


For . 
0. S. ARMY 


and 
NATIONAL GUARD 
Officers and Enlisted Men 


UNIFORMS 
Independent Military Organizations 
UNIFORMS 
Military Training Camps 
UNIFORMS 
Boys Military and Society Clubs 
UNIFORMS 
Official National Outfitter 
Boy Scouts of America 


SIGMUND EISNER CO. 
Red Bank, N. J. 
New York Office, 105 Fifth Avenuc 
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E. E. Taylor Company 
Shoe Manufacturers 


57 Lincoln Street 
Boston, U. S. A. 


Factories 
Brockton, Mass. New Bedford, Mass. 
Nashua, N. H. 











Military Signaling 
Just off the Press 


The whole subject from 
Arm Signals to Ciphers 


Fully illustrated with specially drawn line cuts 
Price 60 cents a copy 


Association 
>, <. 


U. S. Infantry 


Washington 











General 
Naval Stores Company 
B. H. BAKER, Pres’t 
90 West Street, New York 
Phone Rector 7660 
Rosin 
Pine Oils 


Turpentine 
Pine Tar 
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HE spruce, upstanding indi- 
viduals of this World are typi- 
cal Gillette users. 


They appreciate what the 
wonderfully sharp Gillette blade 
means in saving time and trouble. 
And, of course, there’s No Strop- 
ping—No Honing. 

The set illustrated is especially 
fitted for the officer’s needs. Com- 
plete with shaving stick, bruch 
and indestructible metal mirror-— 
all in a handsome leather case. 


MADE IN USA 


ROW THE WORLD OVER 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 











Shipyards 
Corporation 





15 Whitehall Street 
New York 
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Newport Chemical Works, corporate 


The Steel and Tube Company 


of America 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





3 2 ¢ bar 
‘ 

















W. H. Osborne, Pres. 
R. R. Freeman, V-Pres. W. V. Osborne, Secy. 


J. G. Osborne, Treas. 


Lakeside Malleable 
Castings Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Refined 
Air Furnace 
Malleable Iron 
Castings 
LONG DISTANCE PHONE lt 


RACINE, WIS. 




















REGAL’S 
» world - wide 
® business, its 
3 command of 
EY fine leathers 
= and the sound 
policy of mod- 
3 erate profits 
=] assure the very 
=| finest leathers, 
“J styled to the 
S minute, at en- 
couraging value- 
giving prices. 
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Regal Shoe Company 
268 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sizty Regal Stores in the great 


Metropolitan Cities. Agency 
stores in other Cities and Towns. 
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Exclusive Engine 
Equipment 


Hinkley Heavy Duty Automotive Engines, furnished 
heretofore to the United States Government Alone, are 
today available for your purchase, and in a wide variety 
of sizes. 


These Engines are Not sold at Retail. 
You can buy them only as essential parts of a few of 


the Highest Quality Motor Trucks, the Manufacturers 
of which are our Sole Customers 


To build, for these few Truck Manufacturers, Engines 
of a performance ability new to Mechanical Transport, 
is the one purpose of this Organization. 


A Hinkley-Engined Truck—alone or as a member of a 
fleet—will, we know, establish for you a record of Prompt 
and Faithful Service positively Exclusive. 


HINKLEY MOTORS CORPORATION 


Detroit 


HINKLEY 


HEAVY DUTY ¥ AUTOMOTIVE 


Are Slandard Equipment in the 
Latest Types of Such Trucks a 


14 Tons 
Paige Duplex 
Columbia Patriot 
Mapleleaf (Canadian 


134 Tons 


Oneida 


Q1 2 I ns 
Gramm-Bernstein Oneida 
U.S Patriot 
Mapleleaf 


(Canadian) 


Columbia 


3% Tons 
Oneida Patriot 
Gramm -Bernstein 


S. 
Mapleleaf (Canadian) 


5 Tons 


Oneida Mapleleaf (Canadian) 
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When An Army Sleeps 


It deserves complete relaxation, perfect repose and 


rest. 


Good sleep is built into every ‘‘Simmons” product. 
Whether it be a full-sized bed, a folding cot or 
transport berth (such as we are furnishing to the 
Government), the fullest measure of repose and 


restorative sleep is insured. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


The World’s Largest Makers of Metal Beds and Springs 
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- “ => 
The Mather Spring Company 
Manufacturers 
Automobile Springs 
Toledo, O., U.S.A. 

















Henry Prentiss and Company 


INCORPORATED 
ot 
MACHINE TOOLS 
ee S=t 
New YORK BUFFALO SYRACUSE 
BOSTON ROCHESTER HARTFORD 





























MIDDLE STATES OIL CORPORATION 


HON. C. N. HASKELL, President 


$47 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


LISTED ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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_ Army Comfort Recmmissnce Seong Patrol 


Exercises for Systematic} 


Civi ein Shoes Scout Instruction 


To the man who has learned (ILLUSTRATED) 
through oe with the By 
military branch of the service 
what Bee foot comfort is we H. J. McKenney 
recommend the Educator Shoe, Captain of Cavalry 
for it possesses all the qualifica- 
tions of the Munson Army Shoe, 
of which it really was the fore- 
runner. 


EQUCATOR ce 


THE U. S. INFANTRY 
SHOE® ASSOCIATION 


Rice & Hutchins, Inc. Union Trust Building 
10 High St., Boston, U.S.A. WASHINGTON, D.C. 








o-—19— 


PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID 
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They're style leaders, built for good service as well 
as for good appearance, and they feel as good as they 
look. Slide your feet into a pair—see for yourself, 


SHOES 


For Men and Women 


—have an international 
reputation and are sold 
throughout the world. 








TRAD, MARK REGUS. PATOL, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, Campello, Brockton, Mass. 
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MOBILE SHOE REPAIR OUTFIT. 





HESE two trucks, recently inspected at Camp Meigs by Army Officers, are 


equipped to repair soldiers’ shoes. 


The first truck contains a Goodyear 


Shoe Repairing Outfit by which shoes are rebuilt on Goodyear machines 


similar to those used in their manufacture. 


The second truck contains sup- 


plies, extra machine parts, emergency tools, and sleeping quarters for six men. 
With both day and night crews working, approximately eight hundred pairs 
of shoes can be repaired_in twenty-four hours, and the outfit can be quickly 


moved from one location, or camp, to another. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
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Strength—Durability— 
Power 


The above qualifications 
account for the demand for 
Covert transmissions among 
leading motor truck manu- 
facturers. 


Covert Gear Company, Inc. 
Sales, Engineering and Service 


967 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
Factory: ~ Lockport, N. Y. 


— 











Mitsui & Company 


Limited 


Importers 


and 


Exporters 


Main Office: 
65 Broadway 


Silk and Habutai Department 
25 Madison Avenue 


Tea Department 
87 Front Street 


New York City 
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"FEARING, WHITON& CO. 


Incorporated 


Converters of Cotton Goods 








65 Franklin 
BOSTON, MASS. 


57 Worth St., New York City 


—KHAKI— 
All Widths and Weights 


BLEACHED DUCKS 


HEAVY COTTON SHIRTING 
PERCALES GALATEAS 
MESSALINES SATEENS 
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The Fame of the 


STEINWAY 


the piano by which all others ar ired 
and judged, is not merely a local or national 
one. It is international, universal, 
wide, and is the recognition, in the strongest 
possible manner, of a work of art that 

1) 


its line unequalled and unrivalled 


From its inception the Steinway Piano |} 
been known as THE BEST PIANO, with- 


tion 


Catalogue and Prices on Application 
Sold on Convenient Payments 
Old Pianos taken in Exchange 

Inspection Invited 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 
107-108 EAST 14TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Subway Express Stations at the Door 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 
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Speed 


THE UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER 


advances with the flag and like 
the flag it has never 
retreated 


IT IS THE OFFICIAL MACHINE OF THE NAVY 
AND THE POPULAR MACHINE OF THE ARMY 


UNDERWOOD 


Accuracy 


Durability 


Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantry JouRNAL. i 
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OU PONT 


Powder makers for all 





s porting and military uses 


Bee 


—’_ Cf eat 8 «606 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


& Company, Inc. 
Wilmington 


Delaware 
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Military 
Signaling 


A complete manual 
of visual signaling. 


Will keep you off the 
Signal black list. 


The 
Corner 


Infantry 
Drill 


Regulations 
(Provisional) 


1919 


Illustrated and 
annotated 


Stones 


of a 
Military 
Library 


Price 75 cents Price 60 cents 








Every Soldier in the Service should have a 
small library of Military books of his own. 
Here are four books that we recommend. 





Infantry 
Score 
Book 


The Soldier’s manual 
of individual marks- 
manship. Fully illus- 
trated. Ample supply 
of Score Sheets for your 
target practice. 


Price 35 cents 





The 
United 
States 
Infantry 
Association 


Union Trust 
Building 


Washington 
D. C. 








Scouting and 
Patrolling 


Tells you in language 
you can understand all 
about what to do asa 
scout and how to con- 
duct the operations of 
apatrol. The best Sol- 
dier books in print. 


Price 75 cents 
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The Easier Kind of Coffee 
No Coffee Pot Needed 


A small can makes many cups and is most 
convenient to carry or to use between meals. 


No boiling, no echo. 
un 


no cooking, no gro 











Fresh coffee when 
you want it, as strong or 
as mild as you want it. 
Dissolves instantly 
when you pour on the 
water, hot or cold. 





Absolutely pure coffee. 
Not de-caffeinized — not de- 
naturized, not de-anythinged, 
Always delicious. Ali the 
coffee flavor is retained. 


COFFEE 


Originated 'y Mr. Washington in 1909 : 
\, G. Washington Sales Co., Inc., 522 Fifth Avenne, New York 
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